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THE 


PEERLESS 
PIPELESS 


WARM AIR HEATER 


HIS is the heater thai fills the bill, the 
heater you should handle to get this valu 
able business. Everywhere in your territory 


opportunities for installing THE PEERLESS 
PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER will spring 


up. Le prepared to meet the strongest kind 


of competition by handling this heater. Resi 
dences and Bune: ilows can be successfully and 
satisfactorily heated and ventilated by THE 


PEERLESS PIPELESS WARM AIR 
HEATER. This heater has the following 
PEERLESS FEATURES. 


Ample Cold Air Space, Large Radiating Sur- 
face, All Cast Furnace, Large Double Feed 
Doors, Extra Large Water Pan, set in front, 
and Triangular Bar Grates with hand dumping attachment. THE PEERLESS PIPELESS 
WARM AIR HEATER is made in four sizes, 20", 22”, 24” and 26" Fire Pots. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE PARTICULARS AND CAIALOG. 


FOREST CITY FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleveland 2202 ELM STREET, N. W. Cleveland 
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Steel Furnace 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 
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Longer Fire Travel 


and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 
gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating t\1e rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air. and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 
tisement for the RRONT\JANE Steel Furnace. 


E 
If you are not handling the TRORANE Goodbye! We're go © 
write us today for liberal terms Ha hey wr nope 
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THE WAY FOR an individual, for a business, for a 
nation to get along is to work and save. 
great virtue of all countries that have 


grown to commercial greatness in the 


Saving is a 


Save By 
world. 
times, how much more necessary is it in 
a time like the present, when the financial demands on 
individuals, business, and the Nation are far beyond 
anything our country has ever experienced. 

Saving by everyone is as imperative for the winning 
of this war as is the mobilizing of armies; more than 
that, the mobilizing of armies is entirely futile if this 
military step is not accompanied by the rigorous, com- 
mon-sense saving of the Nation, for without saving 
the marshaled hosts cannot be equipped, cannot be fed, 
cannot be carried overseas, and cannot be put into the 
fight. Luxuries must be put aside, necessities must 
be continued. It would be a grave disaster if the 
home-staying population by foolish sacrifice were not 
kept fit for its all-important task of supporting our 
armies in the field. 


Lending. If saving is necessary in normal 


No matter how strenuously we speed up our pro- 
duction of materials, it is plain that there is a limit 
beyond which we cannot go. A large part of our pro- 
duction, now estimated at from one-fourth to one- 
third of our total industrial productive capacity, must 
be given to the Government for the prosecution of the 
war. 

As our Army grows in numbers and as our machin- 
ery for producing war goods keeps pace with the 
Army's growth, the more we must reduce our domes- 
tic consumption. The problem is self-explanatory ; 
Jabor becomes more scarce, the need for war material 
becomes more keen. 

As we in the country economize in consumption of 
things for private needs we shall have a larger store 
can lend to the Govern- 
Government is 


of current savings that we 
ment. The simple way to lend to the 
to buy Liberty bonds and war-savings stamps. 
citizen must take stock of his earning power and de- 
cide what proportion of it he can turn over to the 
Government for the period of the war, and then reg- 
ularly invest his savings in Government securities. If 
he earnestly wishes for victory, he will do this most 
cheerfully. He will not begrudge the loss of luxuries 
formerly consumed. He will realize that after all he 
is making no sacrifice. He is merely denying himself 
unnecessary things. 

He is not even giving his money to his Government, 
but lending it at a good rate of interest and thus in- 


Every 


His health no doubt will be im- 
proved. His life will 
be more complete, for it will be lived with one object 


creasing his savings. 
His happiness will be increased. 


in view—to have at least some part, however small, 
in winning the war. 

The people of England who are now supporting 
more than 40,000 war savings associations, with an 
average of 100 members to each association, are being 
educated to the proper use of money, and this lesson, 
learned in war time, is going to persist in the years of 
peace to come. Those in this country who support 
their Government now by putting their savings to their 
country’s use are going to learn the same lesson. We 
shall end the war a more saving Nation than when we 


entered it. 








AFTER THE WAR will come a period of readjust- 
Much of the extremely high wages will be re- 
duced in order to correspond with re 


ment. 


Cash Basis ductions in the prices of commodities 


Is Advised. will be easy if we can 

avoid The best 
tion against that is to have the masses free from debt 
People of small means 


The transition 


unrest. protec- 


social 
and ready for a new start. 
are always discouraged when they are in debt and find 
their earning capacity, as measured in dollars, les 
sened. But when out of debt, they find themselves as 
well off as before because the prices of commodities 
have undergone corresponding reductions. It is dif- 
however, when reduced wages have to be set 
against old debts. That is to say, when wages have 
to be used to liquidate debts contracted at a time when 
wages were high, there is a hardship which is difficult 


ferent, 


to overcome. 

In order to obviate this difficulty as a general con 
dition, the best and easiest plan is to put retail trades 
In these days of high wages and ac 
way. The 


on a cash basis. 


tive business everybody should pay his 


man who now accumulates debts he cannot easily pay 


will never pay them. In a period of readjustment his 
{ tolsheviki 


creditor will try to make him settle, and the 

agitation will play upon his fancied wrongs. In fight- 
ing this menace, business men should look ahead and 
avoid adding to the numbers of the discontented by 


areless granting of credit. Inflation of credit is th 


greatest risk America run Readjustments of busi 
ness always follow the outhreak of war and the estab 
lishment of peace. The e: or difficulty of making 


the change depends on the credit situation more thar 


When ’ ‘7 ove extended 


on anything else. 
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set-back incites unrest and debtors think they are op- 
pressed when asked to meet their obligations. The 
smaller the debts the louder the protest. 








In TIMEs of great catastrophe there are looters who 

try to enrich themselves at the expense of a. panic- 

stricken city. Instances of this sort 

A New Kind were discovered in the great San Fran- 

Of Looters. cisco fire and earthquake and in the Gal- 

veston flood. The looters, wherever 

caught, were summarily shot. The present war has 

given rise to two different kinds of looters—the prof- 

iteer and his twin brother, the man who exploits Lib- 
erty Bonds for his own advantage. 

Liberty bonds are very desirable investments, and 
crafty individuals are using various means to secure 
them from owners not familiar with stock values and 
like matters. One method is to offer to exchange for 
Liberty Bonds stocks or bonds of doubtful organiza- 
tions represented as returning a much higher income 
than the bonds. 

There are various other methods used and likely to 
be used, some of the gold-brick variety and others less 
crude and probably within the limits of the law. All 
offers for Liberty Bonds except for money and at 
market value should be scrutinized carefully. The 
bonds are the safest of investments and have nontax- 
able and other valuable features. 

Successfully to finance the war it is essential that 
owners of Liberty Bonds hold their bonds if possible. 
Where for any good reason it is necessary for them to 
turn their bonds into cash they should seek the advice 
of their bankers. To hold your Liberty Loan bonds, 
if possible, is patriotic. To consult your bankers be- 
fore selling them is wise. 








Ir HAS BEEN stated on good authority that every 
five minutes there is a fire in a retail store in the 
United States. Probably no other land 
on the globe has so many people who are 
careless about fire. The natural conse- 
quence is that fire insurance rates are 
higher in America than in any other country in the 
world. This works a hardship upon the buying pub- 
lic in a way which is seldom thought of and which 
contains certain elements of avoidable injustice. The 
merchant who does not exercise the necessary vigi- 
lance to prevent damage to his store and stock from 
this cause is guilty of contributory negligence. Nay 
more; he is responsible to that extent for the high 
cost of living. 

It is a fact, well known throughout the business 
world, that the high rates of insurance are added to 
the cost of doing business and are, therefore, a burden 
upon the commodities which the dealer handles. The 
customer has to pay it. In other words, the buying 
public is forced to spend more money for the goods 
which it purchases—not because the goods are worth 
more but because the carelessness of business men has 
resulted in numerous fires and a consequent increase 
of insurance rates. 

If the great fire insurance interests of the country, 
either as individual corporations or through local or 


Works an 
Injustice. 
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national organizations, would go into the trade papers 
of the country with adequate spaces, showing the 
merchant how he could save insurance premiums by 
taking certain definite precautions against fire, the 
number of fires would be gradually reduced and that 
would help all of us, for in the end each of us must 
pay his proportionate share of all waste. 








CLose Osservers of the trend of our factory sys- 

tem unite in saying that the development of industrial 

production with its long-continued 

What To Do specialization has reached a point where 

In Favor of 

Apprentice. Some return to the methods of former 

days appears necessary. As it not infre- 

quently happens in the evolution of progress, the pen- 

dulum seems to have swung too far and a movement 
to some extent retrogressive seems to be needed. 

In the days of individual craftsmanship before ma- 
chinery occupied so large a place in production, an 
artisan learned his trade thoroughly and spent many 
years acquiring his knowledge. But he was a finished 
craftsman when he became a journeyman. At present 
the operator of a single type of machine can be made 
expert in a short time and the work he is able to turn 
out is as good as the tool can produce. <A second 
worker knows the operation of another kind of ma- 
chine with equal proficiency. But neither may know 
much else of mechanics. Neither is a skilled worker. 
They are machine tenders. 

The tendency to bring industry to the level of mere 
specialization, with few workers capable of display- 
ing knowledge of a broad character, has been recog- 
nized for some years by many employers. The solu- 
tion of the difficulty seems to lie in the training of 
more apprentices who must actually be taught the 
trade in return for their time and efforts. This neces- 
sitates some provision on the part of the employer, 
either personally or through his agent, to see that the 
apprentice is not diverted from full opportunities for 
the acquirement of complete skill. The matter of 
mutual obligation seems to have been overlooked in 
the past and its recognition promises to assist ma- 
terially. 








THE CONNECTION between hardware and_ sheet 
metal topics and the subject of war does not need to 
be pointed out at this late day. Every 
War and The industry in America is involved in the 
Individual. conflict, directly or indirectly. It is the 
duty of every patriotic trade journal to 
keep constantly before its readers the supreme task of 
our nation. If, therefore, a large percentage of these 
columns is devoted to war editorials, it is because of 
the need of keeping sharply in focus the central ne- 
cessity of our country. This war is to be won not by 
one man or one thousand men or one million men, or 
one million people. It is to be won by the united ef- 
forts of the individuals of many nations. 

Every American citizen has an individual duty to 
perform, an individual share of the responsibility. 
The more powerful and effective the American forces 
are the shorter will be the war, and the shorter the 
war the fewer lives lost, the greater the number of 
American soldiers who will return home victorious 

















Every American who economizes in consumption of 
material, who increases production, who saves and 
lends savings to the Government, does something to 
help win the war. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Kindness is a word worth knowing and a virtue 
worth cultivating. It comes from a root signifying 
human relationship. Therefore, it is rightly defined 
as meaning to have feelings befitting our common 
nature; to be congenial and sympathetic; to be dis- 
posed to do good and confer happiness in the doing ; 
to be benevolent, gracious, and benignant ; and to avoid 


hurting others by word or deed. 
* * * 


Louis Kuehn of the Milwaukee Corrugating Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, says that it is unfair to 
ask any applicant for a stenographer’s job to write out 
the following from dictation: 

“As Hugh Hughes was hewing a yule-log from a 
yew-tree, a man dressed in clothes of a dark hue came 
up to Hugh and said, ‘Have you seen my ewes?’ ‘If 
you will wait until I hew this yew, I will go with you 
anywhere in Europe to look for your ewes,’ said 
Hugh.” 





x * * 


“Lew” Abbott, the hardware dealer of Marshall- 
town, Iowa, told me the following dialog which he 
overheard the other day in a barber shop: 

“Why do you consider women to be superior to men 
in intelligence ?” 

“A bald-headed man buys his restorer by the bottle, 
doesn't he ?” 

“Er—yes.” 

“Well, a woman doesn’t waste time on a hair-re- 


storer; she buys hair.” 
* * * 





His connection with the Buffalo Sled Company, 
North Tonawanda, New York, brings my friend John 
J. Schneider many an amusing story about boys. Here 
is one of them: 

A certain kindly vicar one day came across an im- 
mense load of hay overturned in the middle of the 
road. A little boy was busily engaged in “forking” 
the hay back into the cart. The vicar, taking pity on 
him, said: 

“Come into the vicarage and have a rest.” 

After a while the boy got restless. 

“T must go, sir,” he said. “Father will be angry 
with me.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, my boy! There’s no great 
hurry. Where is your father?” 

“Please, sir,” replied the child, “father’s under the 


’ ” 


ay. 





* * * 


Advertisements should be written in clear, short, 
snappy sentences. The contrary practice is harmful 
to the purpose of publicity. . My friend C. E. Shields 
of the Rock Island Manufacturing Company, Rock 
Island, Illinois, gives this example: 

A recent advertisement contains the following: “If 
the gentleman who keeps the boot shop with the red 
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head will return the umbrella of a young lady with 
whalebone ribs and an iron handle to the slate roofed 
grocer’s shop he will hear of something to his advan- 
tage, as the same is the gift of a deceased mother now 
no more with the name engraved upon it.” 

na * * 

Being a naturally whimsical folk, the Irish do not 
grow warm under the collar when a joke is told at the 
expense of one of their nation. Hence, I feel safe in 
reproducing this story told me by J. S. Bonbright of 
the Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania: 

Pat, who was “somewhere in France,” had just 
received a letter from ould Ireland. Being unable to 
read, he called in the aid of the chaplain, who readily 
agreed to decipher it for him. 

But Pat was not wholly happy. Drawing closer to 
the reverend gentleman, and lowering his voice to a 
whisper, he said: 

“| hope it’s not angry ye’ll be, sorr, but as the mat- 
ter is of a very private nature, do you moind puttin’ 
your fingers in your ears, sorr, whilst you are reading 
it out ?” 

* 1 * 

Where ignorance is mutual a third person may 
gather material for laughter, says my friend Frank 
Baackes, vice-president American Steel and Wire 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. He illustrates with the 
story of a quack doctor who was being examined at an 
inquest upon the treatment of a patient who had been 
in his care. 

“I gave him ipecacuanha,” he declared. 

“You might just as well have given him aurora 
borealis,” replied the equally ignorant coroner. 

“Indeed, your honor,” said the quack, “that’s just 
what I’d have given him next if he hadn’t unfor- 
tunately died.” 

* * * 

A great many people consider questions an irrita- 
tion. They prefer direct statement. Once in a while, 
however, it is helpful to drive home a needed lesson 
by a series of interrogations, as in the following 
verses: | 

Can You? 
Can you put the spider’s web back in place 
That once has been swept away? 
Can you put the apple again on the bough 
_Which fell at your feet to-day? 
Can you put the lily cup back on the stem 
And cause it to live and grow? 

Can you mend the butterfly’s broken wing 
That you crushed with a hasty blow? 
Can you put the bloom again on the grape 

And the grape again on the vine? 


Can you put the dewdrops back in the flowers, 
And make them sparkle and shine? 


You think my questions trifling, dear, 
Let me ask you another one: 
Can a hasty word be ever unsaid, 
Or a deed unkind, undone? 
¥ * 

The use of slang is likely to lead to embarrassment 
at times, according to my friend Harvey J. Fueller of 
Wincroft Stove Works, Middletown, Pennsylvania 
He tells of a customer in a restaurant who complained 
to the negro servitor: 

“Waiter, my cocoa is cold.” 

“Well, sah,” replied the son of Ham, “why don’t 
yo’ put yo’ hat on, sah?” 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








STOVE COMPANY BEGINS WORK UPON 
NEW AND MODERN STRUCTURE. 





The steadily expanding scope of its business has 
made it necessary for the Eclipse Stove Company to 
enlarge its facilities at Mansfield, Ohio. The present 
floor space is altogether inadequate to the require- 
ments of the manufacturers. The new building, work 
upon which has already been started, will be modern 
in every detail. Its dimensions are 83 by 370 feet. 
Care has been taken by the architects to provide ample 
ventilation and light; and every effort has been made 
to produce a design whose features will permit the 
maximum of efficiency in productive capacity with 
ample provision for the comfort and well-being of 


the workers. 
“*e- 


TELLS IN WHAT EFFICIENCY CONSISTS. 


Efficiency consists in doing the right thing at the 
right time in the right way. It means the exclusion 


and the concentration of all one’s attention upon the 
task in hand. It precludes fussiness and worry. 
Physical and mental fitness are maintained by it at 
their best. 


———— 


“ocr - 


STOVE BOLTS ARE CHARACTERIZED BY 
UNIFORM QUALITY. 





There is an ancient proverb to the effect that a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. In a modi- 
fied sense, this may also be truly said of a stove in rela- 
tion to its bolts. No matter how reliable and excellent 
the materials out of which the structure of a stove is 
manufactured, if the bolts used to hold the sections 
together are not made of dependable metal, all the 
skill and care exercised in its production 
are defeated to that extent. 

It is, therefore, a matter of consider- 
able importance to know where to pro- 
cure stove bolts of uniform quality. In 
this connection, attention is directed to 
the Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, whose products bear 
a high reputation. This company special- 
izes in bolts, nuts, and rivets of all kinds, 
one of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. From the outset, the 
Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company 
established high standards of quality for 





Pinch Head its goods. Beginning in a small way and 
Sivge by’ adhering to its first determination to 
Uatty Man. make bolts, nuts, and rivets only of the 
ufacturing 


best material and workmanship, the 


Company. 


business of the firm has grown to large proportions. 
Manifestly, this progress could not have been achieved 





in the face of vigorous competition were it not for the 
uniformly excellent quality of the Kirk-Latty prod- 
ucts. Stove manufacturers and dealers, therefore, are 
advised to get into touch with this Company and be- 
come acquainted with its articles. 
sia : 
RED CROSS SENDS MESSAGE OF CHEER 
TO DISABLED SOLDIERS. 





The following message from the Red Cross will be 
published in The Way Out, a “cheer-up’” pamphlet 
soon to be issued by the office of the Surgeon General 
of the United States Army to all disabled soldiers: 
To the men who come back: 

Let me say this one thing to every fighting man— 
the Red Cross is for you and with you. 

It is the aim of the Red Cross home service to 
keep their homes safe for those who fight to make 
the world safe for our homes. 

To an equal extent—and that extent means to our 
utmost—it shall be our aim to make for you who are 
returning, bearing the marks of camp life, trench life, 
or battle, a world at home wherein you may live as 
full and useful and happy a life as ever before. 

Those marks of battle are sacred symbols of your 
service to a high cause. More than chevrons, bars, or 
any insignia, they have given you a rank among your 
fellows. 

That rank makes you forever one of those to whom 
the Nation shall always look for future sacrifices as 
noble as those you have already made and for future 
achievements worthy of your past. 

No matter what has befallen you, you are still a sol- 
dier. Although you have returned from the front, 
you still have to fight foes more worthy of your steel 
than the Germans. Those foes are discouragement, 
the letting down of ambition, readiness to accept the 
easiest way, reluctance to play one’s part in the peace 
world. We know you will conquer all these enemies 
Your country needs you yet to fight the battles of 
peace. 

And you are still one of the world’s workers. In 
spite of your handicap, you can produce with hand or 
with brain just as much as the next man. Your coun- 
try needs soldiers in the great army of workers. 

You will not have to go it alone. The Government 
and the Red Cross will see you through. The Gov- 
ernment will make you well; it will restore to you the 
use of injured members; it will teach you a trade; it 
will find for you an opportunity to earn a living just 
as you did before—perhaps better than you did be- 
fore. It will make you a skilled producer. 

And all along the line the Red Cross will be with 
you and your family—your ally and the Government’s 
in this greater warfare in which you as a soldier of 
peace are fighting to make the world better because of 
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your being in it. The Red Cross will come to you 
whenever you ask—when courage is at low ebb—in 
any hour of distress; it will go to your family if there 
is any information, counsel, service, or aid they need; 
it will stand by you in the new job and believe in you 
and sustain you if it be found that the job doesn’t fit. 
It will see you through if you want to go through. 

After a while there will come to you this thought: 
“What I have lost—arms, legs, sight, physical strength 
—is insignificant by comparison with what I have 
saved and what I have gained. I still have my 
friends, old and new; my family; my brain; my cour- 
age; my will to succeed. And if I take what is 
offered, I shall have skill to produce and earn, and I 
shall have opportunity to do a man’s work in the 
world and to receive a man’s need. I can still laugh 
and love and serve.” 

All you want is the equipment to do the task be- 
fore you and an opportunity to take your place in the 
ranks of the world’s indispensable producers. You 
will not get more than you earn; but you. will earn 
what every other man who can look the world in the 
face earns—a competent, independent livelihood. 

You can do it. It has been done by many. Their 
stories are in this book. It will be done in the future 
by all who will. Never before has the Government 
and the public given a guaranty such as this—physical 
and mental rehabilitation, vocational re-education, re- 
placement in industry, and constant encouragement to 
those who have suffered and sacrificed. 

You can do it. We have pledged our faith in you. 
We are for you and with you—always. 

This is the message of the Red Cross. 

W. FRANK PERSONS, 
Director General, Department of Civilian Relief, 
American Red Cross. 


-oe- 


SECURES PATENT FOR GAS RADIATOR. 


ElInathan Cole, Los Angeles, California, assignor to 
the Cole Manufacturing Company, has obtained United 
States patent rights, under number 1,269,907, for a gas 
radiator described in the following: 

r A gas radiator com- 
a prising an outer shell 
open at the bottom and 
having an outlet open- 
ing at the top, a heat- 
ing box within said 
outer shell spaced 
apart therefrom at the 
sides and top, a verti- 











cally disposed partition 
in said heating box ex 
tending from the bot- 
tom to a point near the 
top of said heating 
box, a burner on one side of said partition, a flue out- 
let in the wall of said heating box on the other side of 
said partition and extending through outer shell, said 
heating box having openings in the bottom thereof on 
each side of the partition, and a deflector plate secured 
to the inner wall of said heating box above said flue 
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outlet and extending downwardly and inwardly beyond 


the flue outlet. 
“ee 


OIL STOVE HAS NEW FEATURES. 


In the following illustration is shown the “Quick 
Meal” Oil Stove made by the Ringen Stove Company, 
Division of American Stove Company, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri. There are many new features embodied in 





“Quick Meal’’ Oil Stove, Made by Ringen Stove Company, 
Division of American Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
this stove, among them being the blue flame wick. 
The burners are said to be simple and easy to re-wick. 
The stoves are furnished with glass founts. The 
burner chimneys are made of porcelain enameled steel, 
which prevents rust and makes it easy for cleaning. 
It is not often that beauty is combined with durability 
and efficiency, but this is one of the instances. It has 
been a tedious matter, and has taken many years to 
make an enamel that would stand all tests of wear 
and tear. But now it is guaranteed against cracking 
or scaling, which is usually caused by the expansion 
and contracting of metals. In the “Quick Meal,” 
there are steel corner tubes, which hold the sides and 
front together to allow for this expansion and con- 
traction. Long rods passing through these tubes hold 
the top and bottom in place, thus eliminating the rivet 
heads. However, rough and careless handling are 

liable to damage it and care should be taken. 

The oven and boiler doors are not balanced by a 
spring but by a weight connecting with the door hinge 
by a malleable iron arm. It works in the flue and 
when the door is closed the weight is out of the way. 
Further particulars may be obtained by addressing the 
Ringen Stove Company, Division American Stove 
Company, 825 Chouteau avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
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IMPROVES ADVERTISING SPACE. 


\dvertising space is like real estate It can be 
improved by the character of the verbal buildings 
which occupy it. Manifestly, therefore, it is foolish 

just as 


and wasteful to fill that space with poor copy 


would be to put a one story 


bu ine 


foolish and wasteful as it 


yvooden shack on a valuahl corner in the 


heart of the shopping district 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








Roberts, Sanford and Taylor Company, Sherman, 
Texas, have increased their capital from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 

The Raymer Hardware Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, has increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 

The Blanchard Hardware Company, Charlevoix, 
Michigan, has increased its capital stock from $15,000 
to $25,000. 

The Charles A. Hall Hardware Company, Urbana, 
Illinois, has increased its capital from $12,000 to 
$40,000 and changed its name to the Charles A. Hall 
Company. 

The Independent Lock and Key Manufacturing 
Company, Leominster, Massachusetts, has been in- 
corporated for $75,000 by Samuel Freyman, Morris 
Falk, and B. Falk. 

The Eureka Tool and Machine Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, has been incorporated for $25,000 by 
August Weinert, Jr., Joseph Boresjak and Currill D. 
Buvka, to manufacture tools. 

The Aerial Cutlery Company, Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin, is taking bids for the erection of a two story brick 
and steel factory addition, 35x120 feet to cost 
$150,000. 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, has bought a large tract of land in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and is having plans prepared 
for a smokeless powder plant to cost $4,000,000. 

The Union Tool Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 
to manufacture tools, etc. The incorporators are Carl 
Bachman, Gustav Schmidt, and Santo P. Matacalla. 
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PIONEER HARDWARE CONCERN RETIRES 
FROM THE FIELD OF BUSINESS. 





According to an announcement made by F. S. Carl- 
ton, proprietor of the concern, the Carlton Hardware 
Company of Calumet, Michigan, one of the largest 
and oldest firms in the copper country, has decided to 
retire from the field of business. This decision is said 
to have been taken by the owner because he wishes te 
enjoy a well-earned rest after a long and highly suc- 
cessful commercial career. 

The firm was established in 1891 with headquarters 
at Fifth and Elm streets. It has conducted a shelf 


and heavy hardware business, automobile accessories, 
mining supplies, etc., and has carried a stock valued at 
upwards of $75,000. 


The Carlton Hardware Company was noted for the 
excellence of its window displays and much of its 
prosperity is attributable to that feature. Several 
times the Company submitted window exhibits in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RecorpD Window 
Display Competition. In last year’s contest the 
Company’s display won the first prize. 
HARDWARE FIRM SHOWS REMARKABLE 

ENTERPRISE AND OPTIMISM IN SPITE 

OF DISASTER. 








A fire which originated in a neighboring store 
spread through the building of Schroeter Brothers 
Hardware Company, 717-719 Washington avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri; ignited the roof; burned away the 
fourth and fifth floors; practically ruined the entire 
stock on the third, second, and first floors; and seri- 
ously damaged goods in the basement. A letter from 
Charles G. Schroeter, vice-president of the Company 
reveals the remarkable enterprise and optimism of the 
firm in the face of so extensive a disaster. It reads, 
in part, as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Our warehouse stock which is some distance away 
from our main store, was not injured. This ware- 
house stock will give us an opportunity to open for 
business as soon as we can complete arrangements in 
our temporary locations in the old Lindell Store, at 
Washington avenue and Eighth streets. 

While this disaster was very unfortunate, especially 
at a time when our institution had been enjoying the 
best business in its history, we are consoling ourselves 
that with our warehouse stock and the assistance of 
some of our good hardware friends we will be in a 
position in a very short time to conduct our business 
again in the regular manner. 

Our organization was so perfected that we were in 
position on the Sunday the fire occurred, to move our 
office records and fixtures to our new location six 
hours after the fire was extinguished. We were prac- 
tically doing business in our new location the next day 
after the fire. 

Our good friends and patrons insisted upon favor- 
ing us with business regardless of looks or appearance 
of our new location. 

We are receiving shipments of hardware daily. 
We, however, will require assistance of our many 
friends among the hardware manufacturers to use 
extra efforts to fill our new orders, also the old ones 
they may have on file, as quickly as possible. We 
realize to what extent the manufacturer is handi- 
capped in filling orders. 

We cannot furnish priority numbers of munition 
work on all orders. However, we feel that in our 
particular instance a point could be strained and our 
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orders be executed promptly, the fact that most of our 
mill supplies are not being sold to factories directly or 
indirectly interested in the manufacture of munitions, 
places us in a position where we should have some 
extra consideration in the filling of orders. 

Our stock was fully insured, and the loss will no 
doubt amount to about $175,000. Our insurance was 
adjusted the second day of the fire, and satisfactorily 
to all concerned. We felt that quick action in a matter 
of this character was most necessary again to establish 
ourselves promptly in business. 

We retained our entire force of about 100 employes 
and we expect to be doing business very shortly, with 
our excellent and efficient force, better and bigger 
than ever. While our service in the past has been 
almost above par we expect in the future to serve our 
good friends and patrons to a much better advantage. 

Yours respectfully, 
SCHROETER BROTHERS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Per Charles G. Schroeter, Vice-president. 
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WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD COMPLETES 
PROGRAM TO LIMIT TYPES AND SIZES 
OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 








Inasmuch as a considerable proportion of hardware 
dealers handle farming implements in addition to their 
regular stock, it will be of interest to these to be 
made acquainted with the progress of the program of 
the War Industries Board concerning limitation of 
types and sizes of agricultural implements. The fol- 
lowing is an authorized statement taken from The 
Official Bulletin of the United States Government: 

The Conservation Division of the War Industries 
Board has completed a comprehensive investigation 
of the general farm implement and farm operating 
equipment industry and, after numerous preparatory 
meetings, a detailed schedule of types and sizes of the 
principal class of farm implements and farm operat- 
ing equipment to be manufactured during the war 
period has been formally adopted by all the interests 
involved. 

Under the elimination program, approximately 
3,000 surplus types of plows and tillage implements 
have been discontinued. For example, out of 303 
types of plows only 65 will be manufactured after 
December 31, 1918. Of over 300 types of corn plant- 
ers and drills only 10 will be manufactured, and 107 
types of harrows have been reduced to 44. 

Members of the industry prepared the initial pro- 
gram of conservation at the request of the War In- 
dustries Board. The final schedule was completed 
only after carefully taking into consideration the ac- 
tual needs of the farmer as well as various styles of 
farm equipment that might be termed “lesser essen- 
tials.” 

The eliminations made effective by this program 
will materially reduce the size of stocks carried and 
the capital invested as well as volume of transporta- 
tion necessary to carry the agricultural implements to 
the farmer. Production of the remaining types of 
implements will also be materially increased as a mat- 
ter of course. A large amount of steel and iron will 
be released automatically for war purposes and other 
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necessary industries by the reduction of stocks car- 
ried by factories, jobbers, and other distributors. 

In addition to the reduction in styles and, conse- 
quently, of stocks carried, concentrating efforts on 
fewer types is expected to work toward stabilizing the 
cost to the farmer without hardship on the producer. 

Further elimination of unnecessary types and addi- 
tional standardization are being worked out by various 
committees representing different branches of the in- 
dustry in connection with the War Industries Board. 
This plan is similar to those that are being put into 
effect in numerous other industries by the Conserva- 
tion Division. The savings in labor, capital, and ma- 
terial thus effected with the wholehearted support of 
all parties interested will contribute largely to pro- 


moting the general war program. 


Schedule for the Manufacturers of Grain Drills, Seeding 
Machines, etc. 


This schedule is to become effective November 1, 
1918, no eliminated machinery to be manufactured 
after this date, and no additional material for elim- 
inated lines to be ordered after July 15, 1918, except 
such as may be necessary to even up stocks on hand 
for the 1918 fall trade. 

1. Drills—Each manufacturer to restrict his out- 
put of the following drills to the sizes noted: 

(a) Plain 6-inch drills to 12-6, 16-6, 20-6, and 24-6. 

(b) Plain 7-inch drills to 10-7, II-7, 12-7, 14-7, 

and 18-7. 

(c) Plain &-inch drills to 8-8, 10-8, 12-8, and 16-8. 

(d) Low-down press drills in 6-inch to 20-6. 

(e) Low-down press drills in 7-inch to 12-7 and 

16-7. 

(f) Low-down press drills in 8-inch, all sizes to be 

eliminated. 

(g) Fertilizer drills in 6-inch, all sizes to be elim- 

inated. 

(h) Fertilizer drills in 7-inch to 9-7, 10-7, I1I-7, 

and 12-7. 

(i) Fertilizer drills and 8-inch to 6-8, 8-8, and 10-8. 
2. Seeders.—Each manufacturer to restrict his out- 
put of these seeders to 3 sizes, viz., 12-bar, 16-bar, 
and 24-bar. 

3. Sowers.—Each manufacturer to restrict his out- 
put of these sowers to two styles, viz., 11-foot wide 
track and 11-foot narrow track. 

4. One-horse Drills—Each manufacturer to re- 
strict his output of these drills to 5-disk and 5-disk 
fertilizer types. 

5. Agitator Wheel Seeders.—The manufacture of 
agitator wheel seeders to be discontinued. 

6. Five-inch Drills——-The manufacture of 5-inch 
drills to be discontinued. 

7. Broadcast Fertilizer Distributors. 
facturer to restrict his output of these distributors to 
one size, viz., 8-foot. 

8. Land Measures.- 
nated from all sowers. 

9g. Concavity of Disks. 
of disks to be recognized as standard and all disks 


manufactured after July 15, 1918, to conform to this 
No. 13, concavity 


Each manu- 


I.and measures to be elimi- 


The following description 


standard, viz., size 13-inch, gauge 


¥%-inch. 
10. Polishing Concave Disks.—The polishing of 
concave disks to be optional with each manufacturer. 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 


Copyright 1918 by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
(Continued from last issue.) 


An able Chicago banker, John J. Arnold, Vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of that city, a man 
who is considered a master .of the intricacies of inter- 
national exchange, has long urged the desirability of an 
international clearing house. Such a clearing house 
would settle balances between nations just as our mod- 
ern clearing houses now settle balances between banks 
in cities in which they are located. Beyond question 
such an international clearing house, when established, 
would quickly become a powerful auxiliary agency in 
the League of Nations, helping to give it stability and 
serving when occasion arose, as a new instrumentality 
by which economic pressure could be applied. 

When Mr. George B. Cortelyou was Secretary of the 
Treasury in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, he pro- 
posed that international gold certificates might be se- 
cured by gold deposits made by the various commer- 
cial nations and that these certificates could be used in 
settling trade balances, thus avoiding the delay and 
danger of transporting the actual gold. The Federal 
Reserve Banking System, which has been working 
with distinct success in the United States, might sug- 
gest a model for an international banking system to 
accomplish the purpose which Secretary Cortelyou had 
in mind. If this took the form of an international 
clearing house, in which each nation should make de- 
posits of gold in direct proportion to the volume of its 
foreign trade, it is manifest that a piece of powerful 
international machinery would be established that could 
perform prompt and important service for a league of 
nations. As an illustration—if a nation sought to 
make war, in defiance of its pledge to seek adjudica- 
tion of its differences before a world court, it would, 
as an automatic penalty, forfeit its gold deposits with 
the International Clearing House and also its trading 
rights and privileges as a member nation. The pro- 
cedure and penalty would be similar to the suspension 
or expulsion of a member by a stock exchange. 


Such a clearing house would be an agency to aid in 
preventing war and, what is even of greater impor- 
tance, it would be a powerful agency to aid in pro- 
moting peace. For the advantages of being a mem- 
ber of such a world clearing house would be so great 
—in fact, so vital,—to every nation that it is hard to 
believe that they would be surrendered, except as a 
final resort in a desperate situation. The alternatives 
would be the way of law and honor, with trade advan- 
tages held, or the way of war and broken faith, with 
trade advantages lost. To cause a nation to pursue the 
second way would require the force of such an over- 
whelming demand for war, among its own people, that 


nothing could resist it. Of course sucha situation is 
not only conceivable but it is one that will recur, until 
the practice and the spirit of peace have become part 
of the consciousness of the world. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WAR PREVENTION VERSUS WAR COST. 


ONE APPARENTLY STRONG and valid argument to be 
brought against the use of economic pressure is that it 
would bring great loss to a nation applying it. And 
that is true. But it is equally true that this loss would 
be far less than the loss brought by war. The appro- 
priations of the United States for war purposes in 
1915, a year after the great war broke, but two years 
before we entered it ourselves, were $158,000,000. 
For the year 1918, the war appropriations have al- 
ready reached the great total of $7,527,338,716. This 
vast sum, fifty times greater than the sum appropri- 
ated in 1915, represents the war cost for only a single 
nation. The annual cost of the war of all the nations 
engaged in it is many times that sum. And the total 
cost of the war from the beginning represents a sum 
equal, undoubtedly, to the value of all the products of 
all the belligerents for a generation. At the beginning 
of 1918 it was estimated, after careful computations, 
that the cost of the war to Germany represented one- 
third of the total wealth which the German Empire 
had built up through centuries. And the cost to the 
other nations is relatively as great. In comparison to 
the staggering sums involved, the loss to commerce 
from the application of economic pressure would be 
extremely small. This would be true even if the en- 
tire export and import trade of all the belligerent na- 
tions should be sacrificed. 

In 1912 the imports of France amounted to $1,558,- 
553,000 and the exports to $1,295,528,000. The im- 
ports of Germany for the same year were $2,544,557,- 
ooo and the exports $2,131,718,000. The imports of 
Austria-Hungary were $722,030,000 and the exports 
$554,973,000. For the United Kingdom the imports 
were $3,623,794,000 and the exports $2,371,073,000. 
Italy’s imports were $714,471,000 and exports $462,- 
607,000. Japan’s imports were $308,258,000 and ex- 
ports $261,258,000. The United States had imports 
of $1,653,265,000 and exports of $2,170,320,000. 

These great totals represent much less than the 
yearly cost of the war to each of the belligerents. The 
official figures issued by the United States Treasury 
Department, giving the cost of the European war up 
to August Ist, 1917, showed that the expenditures of 
the United Kingdom aggregated $26,705,000,000, and 
that the daily war cost was $25,000,000. For France, 
the total expenditures had been $16,530,000,000 with a 
daily war cost of $18,500,000. For Italy the aggregate 
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cost was $5,050,000,000 with a daily expenditure of 
$7,000,000. With the Central Powers, Germany had 
made aggregate expenditures reaching $19,750,000,000 
with a daily cost of $25,000,000, the same daily cost as 
that of Great Britain. Austria-Hungary had war ex- 
penditures that equaled $9,700,000,000, with a daily 
war cost of $13,000,000. As 1918 opened, the daily cost 
of war to the United States had mounted to the same 
great total of $25,000,000. 


The statement of these figures makes clear the wide 
disproportion between the cost of war and the cost of 
preventing war through the use of economic pressure. 
But manifestly it is a false assumption to say that the 
nations in a league would have all their outgoing and 
incoming commerce destroyed when they joined in ap- 
plying economic pressure to a recalcitrant member. 
The most that could happen would be the total loss of 
trade which each nation in the League had with the 
nation against which economic force was being di- 
rected. To some degree this loss would be met by in- 
creased trade among the nations of the League with 
each other but for the purposes of a comparison we 
shall give to war the benefit of every possible doubt 
and assume that the entire volume of trade which the 
recalcitrant nations had with the other members of the 
League would represent a complete loss. Even on this 
basis it is apparent that the cost of a war that might 
possibly be avoided is very greatly in excess of any 
conceivable loss that might be entailed through the 
application of economic pressure. 

The trial balance that is being considered is of com- 
merce alone and no account is being taken of the de- 
struction of life and the other great human losses that 
come with war. But this strict commercial accounting 
shows a heavy debit against war. 

A criticism has been made of the use of economic 
pressure by Mr. Hamilton Holt, the able editor of The 
Independent, and by others to the effect that the 
burden, in applying economic pressure, would be borne 
unequally by the signatory nations. It has been pointed 
out that a small nation, in a given case, might suffer a 
greater trade loss than a large nation, and this is pos- 
sible. But this inequality can be met by making the 
share of the total loss of trade which each nation 
would bear directly proportionate to the amount of its 
foreign trade. By thus pro-rating the loss on the basis 
of the ability of each nation to bear it absolute fairness 
would be secured. The League of Nations which 
would apply the economic pressure could equitably de- 
termine the amount of the resulting loss which each 
nation should assume. Even if this were not done the 
loss to each nation would be far less than the loss 
which would be entailed by war; so, it is reasonable to 
expect, few controversies would arise from the distri- 
bution of the loss suffered in preventing the damage 
and destruction of war. 
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CHAPTER X. 
WOMEN, CHILDREN AND EMBATTLED 
NATIONS. 

IN ADDITION TO the loss that would be suffered by the 
nations applying economic pressure, the objection most 
strongly urged against its adoption by a league of na- 
tions is that its effect would be heaviest on non-com- 
batants. This objection will not stand before analysis. 
For, as the less cannot exceed the greater, economic 
pressure alone, as a preliminary force to prevent war, 
will never be so hard on women and children and other 
non-combatants as economic pressure in time of war, 
reinforced and intensified by all the other rigors of 
war. 

Belgium and Northern France, Serbia and Rumania, 
every country that has been occupied by an enemy in 
this war, offer pathetic and overwhelming proof of 
the suffering which war brings to non-combatants. In 
many ways it is suffering with a sharper edge than that 
borne by soldiers on the fighting line. War as it has 
been waged by Germany is no respecter of persons. 
The Bryce report presents damning evidence of the 
grievous wrongs done the women and children and old 
men of Belgium, wrongs that have gone to the point 
of bearing many of them away to servitude. And this 
record has been matched in Poland, Armenia, Serbia 
and Rumania, at least as far as physical suffering is 
concerned. 

The strikes which broke out in Berlin and Vienna 
early in 1918 were due largely to the sufferings which 
war had brought to workers and their families, far 
behind the battle lines. The blockade had hemmed 
Germany in completely from the sea, and pressure 
through lack of food and other supplies was greater 
on civilians than on the soldiers and sailors. This has 
been due to the fact that the latter are being looked 
after by all the belligerents even before the needs of 
women and children are considered. For such is the 
imperious rigor of war that nothing is permitted to 
stand in its way. The case is fully established by this 
war that economic pressure :affects non-combatants 
quite as much as it does combatants, and that, in addi- 
tion, they have to bear many losses and dangers that 
are peculiar to war. 

This objection, moreover, seems wholly to overlook 
the fact that economic pressure is proposed as a sanc- 
tion to put behind international courts so that their 
use will be compelled in the settelement of differences 
between nations and law be substituted in the place of 
war. If economic pressure against a nation succeeds 
in a given case, and war is avoided, it is clear that that 
nation has escaped contending with the military forces 
of the other nations, as well as with their economic 


forces. In all wars the first, indeed the immediate 
result, is commercial non-intercourse, which 1s eco- 
nomic pressure in the most complete and hostile form 


(To be continued. ) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 
















WINDOW DISPLAY OF AUTO RADIATOR 
CEMENT IS FOUNDED ON COLOR 
SCHEME OF CONTAINERS. 













The use of a certain color scheme to represent a 
particular kind of store is well known. The barber 
pole is, perhaps, the best illustration. As soon as the 
passerby sees the red and white striped pole, he knows 
that a tonsorial artist’s establishment is located there- 
by. Such a plan has often been proposed and dis- 
cussed at the various conventions of hardware deal- 
ers. It requires no elaboration in this article. We 
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Window Display of Automobile Radiator Cement, 


refer to it in order that the reader may better under- 
stand and appreciate the arrangement of the window 
display shown herewith. 

This display was arranged for H. D.-Sterling, 4077 
Utah Street, San Diego, California, and was awarded 
Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcorp Window Display competition. The 
exhibit was based on the idea discussed in the fore- 
going paragraph, the use of a color scheme. In this 
case, however, the color scheme represented a cer- 
tain product instead of representing a particular kind 





Awarded Honorable 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
San Diego, California. 





of store. The product displayed was a particular 
brand of automobile radiator cement which is put up 
in pumpkin colored containers. Accordingly, the dis- 
play was arranged in such a way as to get the autoist 
to recognize that particular brand of cement by the 
color of the containers, just as he knows of the pres- 
ence of a barber shop by the color scheme of the 
barber pole. The results of this display proved that 
the idea upon which it was based was a very practical 
one. 

Some forceful remarks regarding the arrangement 
of the exhibit and the results achieved were submitted 
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Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Arranged for H. D. Sterling, 4077 Utah Street, 


by H. D. Sterling together with the photograph of 
the display. We append these remarks herewith in 
order to afford other dealers ideas on effective win- 
dow display arranging. 

“This display of automobile radiator cement needs 
very little descriptive effort. It is a plain window with 
a lot of selling punch. The entire idea of the display 
is founded on the color scheme of the containers of the 
cement. It slams the pumpkin color at the observer: 
pumpkins, pumpkin colored background, show cards, 
and pumpkin colored cans. 
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“Yes—it cleaned the stock, and the little pumpkin 
colored cans marched out of the window like tin 
soldiers.” 


Se te ted 


WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION HAS 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL. 


Some years ago, the late Senator Ingalls wrote a 
poem called “Opportunity.” For a time it was the 
most widely quoted bit of literature in the English 
language. It was written primarily to discourage the 
belief that opportunity knocks only once at each man’s 
door. The first stanza of Senator Ingall’s poem em- 
phatically declares in the name of Opportunity that 

“They do me wrong who say I come no more 

When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door, 

And bide you wake, and rise to fight and win.” 

The fact is that Opportunity is always knocking 
at our doors. The merchant or clerk who complains 
that the luck is running against him and who, there- 
fore, relaxes his efforts in the daily struggle for suc- 
cess, is simply under a misapprehension. The truth 
is that there is no such thing as luck. What some 
people mistake for luck is, in reality, opportunity. To 
take advantage of opportunity is quite a different thing 
from waiting for capricious fortune to pour wealth 
into one’s lap. 

For the retail hardware dealer who is ambitious to 
enlarge his business through increased sales, oppor- 
tunity points the way through the Window Display 
Competition now being conducted in the columns of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp. This 
contest affords a means for improving one’s business 
by teaching one how to attract new customers and 
how to exhibit goods in such a way as to increase their 
sale. The opportunities in this Window Display Com- 
petition are manifold. It stands to reason that a man 
will make greater efforts to achieve excellence when he 
finds himself in friendly rivalry with others of his 
trade or business than if he lacks such incentive. Even 
the motive of profit, unaccompanied by other induce- 
ments, is not so strong a spur to planning effective 
window exhibits as the multiple reasons which are 
operative in this Window Display Competition. 

Do not delay your preparations for joining the con- 
testants. The very essence of opportunity is prompt 
action. Get into the Competition right away. Do not 
be satisfied with merely one entry. Examine the sub- 
joined rules of the Competition. Acquaint yourself 
with their easy requirements. Then proceed with 
your planning and arrangement of a winning window 
exhibit. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 
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Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber Ist, 1918. Address al photographs and descrip- 
tions to. AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


HARDWARE Recorp re- 
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PATENTS A DRIVING MECHANISM. 


Alpheus W. Altorfer, Roanoke, Illinois, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,269,573, 
for a driving mechanism described in the following: 

In a driving mechanism, in com- 
bination, a machine having a hinged 
element, a shaft passing through 
said element, a cross-shaft jour- 
naled on said element and geared to 
said first shaft, a driving shaft 
journaled on said machine, bevel 
gears connecting said driving and 
cross-shafts, said gear on the driv- 
ing shaft being slidable thereon, a pivoted member for 
sliding said slidable gear, a casing attached to said ele- 
ment and adapted to cover the gears connecting the 
driving and cross-shafts, said casing provided with a 
groove to receive said pivioted member, the opposite 
walls of which are curved, whereby, when said element 
is raised, one wall of the groove will move said piv- 
oted member to slide the slidable gear in one direction, 
and when said element is lowered, the opposite wall of 
said groove will move said pivoted member to slide the 


slidable gear in the opposite direction. 
—_—_—_———_7ea=- - 





KNOWLEDGE OF GOODS IS ESSENTIAL. 


The trouble with countless numbers of salesmen, 


and with many merchants themselves is that they are 


not well enough posted on the goods which they sell 
to be able to explain their fine points. Aside from 
quality, service, and court being well informed 
and able to explain the merits of the goods appeals to 
the customers more than anything else 
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WAR DEPARTMENT ISSUES LISTS OF 
ARTICLES BOUGHT BY HARDWARE 
AND METALS DIVISION. 


In order to co-operate with the War Department to 
the utmost extent and to make it possible for hard- 
ware manufacturers and jobbers to have needful de- 
tails in quickly available form, the following lists of 
articles purchased by the Hardware and Metals Divi- 
sion are published, together with an explanatory letter 
from William A. Graham, chief of that division: 

War Department, 
Office of the Quartermaster General of the Army, 
Washington. 
Hardware and Metals Division, 
Office of the Chief, 
1800 Virginia Avenue, N. W. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Under separate cover are being mailed to you copies 
of a list of articles purchased by the Hardware and 
Metals Division of the Quartermaster Corps, of which 
please kindly acknowledge receipt. 

On the first page appear the names of the principal 
officers of this Division and the Chiefs of the three 
procurement branches, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, with the ex- 
planation that, if an article of hardware or kindred 
item is not enumerated in the list, then the manu- 
facturer, by taking any kindred item on the list, would 
be fairly safe in writing or communicating with the 
Chief of the Branch handling that kindred item. 
Then follows an alphabetical list of articles, with the 
number of the procurement branch to the left. 

This list is fairly complete, but as can be readily 
understood, new items are being added continually. 
However, the list is sufficiently complete, so that it 
will enable manufacturers of hardware to be placed 
directly in contact with the Division and Branch of 
the Quartermaster Corps with whom they probably 
may want to communicate. 

These lists are forwarded to you for the informa- 
tion of your journal to bring before the notice of the 
hardware manufacturers and trade as you may see fit, 
having in mind facilitating matters for the trade as 
much as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
Ws. A. GRAHAM, 
Chief Hardware and Metals Division. 


Hardware and Metals Division. 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. A., 1800 Virginia Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Wm. A. Graham, Chief of Division. 

Major H. L. Arnold, Assistant to Chief on Outside 
Relations. 

Major H. P. Hill, Assistant to Chief on Inside Re- 
lations. 

Mr. Geo. W. Welles, Chief of Procurement 
Branch No. 1 (Metals and Heavy Hardware). 

Mr. W. F. Fusting, Chief of Procurement Branch 
No. 2 (Tools and Hardware Sundries). 

Mr. W. J. Peck, Chief of Procurement Branch No. 
3 (Kitchen and Camp Equipment). 

Mr. T. M. Lynch, Chief of Methods and Service 
Branch. 

Following is a list of articles purchased for Quar- 
termaster Corps by the Hardware and Metals Divi- 
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sion, with the number of the Procurement Branch 
handling the article to the left of that article. Kindred 
items not mentioned will be purchased through the 


same branch: 

Pro- Name of 

cure- Article 
ment or Classl- 

Branch. fication. 

1. Adzes. 3. 

3. Agate. Ware. 

2. Alphabets, Steel (Mark- 
ing outfits). 

Andirons. 

Anvils. 

Asbestos Cement. 

Asbestos Packing. 

Asbestos Wicking. 

Atomizers, Insect. 

Augers, Assorted. 

Awls. 

Axes. 

Axe Helves (Handles). 

Babbit Metal. 

Backs, Oven. 

Bags, Paper. 

Balances, Spring. 

Balers, Boat. 

Balls and Chains. 

Bal!s, Fioat, Fuller. 

Barometers. 

Barrels, Ash. 

Barrels, Bolt 6” Door. 

Bars, Grate. 

Basins, Lavatory. 

Basins, Wash Tin. 

Baskets, All kinds. 

Baths, Shower. 

Batteries: 

Bars, Claw, Crow. 

Bars, Digging. 

Bars, Lining. 

Bars, Pinch. 

Bars, Slice. 

Bars, Tamping. 

Bearers, Collapsible 
Kettle. 

Bearings, Ball. 

Beaters, Egg. 

Bedsteads. 

Bell, Door. 

Bellows. 

Bellows, Insect. 

Bells, Strap. 

Bells, Various. 

Belt Dressings. 

Belt Fastenings, 
ings, etc. ; 

Belting, All kinds. 

Benches, Saddlers. 

Bender, Tire. 

Benders, Pipe. 

Bends, Pipe. 

Bevels. 

Bibbs, All kinds. 

Bits, Auger Ship. 

Bits, Center, Gimlet. 

Bits, Countersink. 

Bits, Extension. 

Bits, Gimlet. 

Bits, Plane. 

Bits, Reamer. 

Bits, Screwdriver Twist 
Drill for Wood and 
Metal. 

Blades, Awl Harness. 

Blades, Awl Stitching. 

Blades, Butcher Saw, 
Keyhole. 

Blades, Clipping Ma- 
chine. 

Blades, Channeller. 

Blades, Compass Saw. 

Blades, Hack Saw. 

Blades. Meat Chopper 
and Meat Saw. 

Blades, Meat Saw. 

Blades, Pruning Saw. 

Blocks, Meat. 

Blocks, Rub. 

Blocks, Swage. 

Blocks. Tackle. 

Blow Pipes. 

Blowers. 

Blowers, Hand, etc. 

Blowers, Stove. 


Name of 

Article 

ment or Class!i- 

Branch. fication. 

Boards, Bread. 

‘Boards, Drain. 

Boards, Locker Door Cut. 

Boards, Serving. 

Boards, Stove. 

Boards, Table. 

Boats, Gravy. 

Bobs, Plumb. 

Boilers, Coffee. 

Boilers, Double. 

Boilers, Field Range. 

Boilers, Plates for F. R. 

Boilers, Rice. 

Boilers, Round Ordinary. 

Boilers, Square Ordinary. 

Boilers, Storage. 

Boilers, Various. 

Bolts, Assorted. 

Bolts, Carriage. 

Bolts, Eye. 

Bolts, Floor. 

Bolts, Machine. 

Bolts, Stove FH & RH. 

Bolts, Tire. 

Bolts, U for axles. 

Borax. 

Borers, Tap. 

Bottoms, Chair. 

Bouncer, Saddlers. 

Bowls. 

Bowls, Lavatory. 

Box, Ash complete. 

Box, Solid Fuel. 

Boxes, Ash. 

Boxes, Bread. 

Boxes, Feed, Galvanized 
Iron. 

Boxes, Fire. 

Boxes, Mitre. 

Boxes, Service Plumbing. 

Braces, Carpenter. 

Braces, Iron. 

Brackets, Assorted. 

Brackets, Door, Hinge. 

Brackets, Shelf. 

Brackets, Telephone. 

Brads, Wire. 

Brass, All kinds. 

Brass Rods. 

Brass Sheets. 

Brass Wire. 

Branches, Pipe. 

Broilers. 

Broilers, Large. 

Bristles, Sewing. 

Bronze, Rods. 

Brooms, All kinds. 

Brushes, All kinds. 

Brushes, Horse. 

Buckets, Water. 

Buffers. 

Builders, Hardware. 

Bulbs, for Gasolene Fur- 
nace. 

Burners. 

Burners, Carbide. 

Bushings, Pipe. 

Buttresses. 

Butts. 

Cable Slings. 

Calipers. 

Calks, Toe. 

Calls, Boatswain. 

Candles, Plumbers. 


Candlesticks, Galvanized 
Iron. 

Candlesticks, Galvanized 
Iron Spiked for com- 
missary chests. 

Cans, Night, Urinal. 

Cans, Sponge 

Cans, Thermos. 

Cans, Various. 

Cannisters. 

Caps, Dust. 

Caps, Various Metal. 


Pro- 
cure- 
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Pro- Name of 

cure- Article 

ment or Classi- 
Branch. fication. 
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Camp, Utensils and Out- 
fits. 


Carts, Deming Spray. 
Casters, Furniture. 
Casters, Refrigerator. 
Casters, Various. 
Castings, Stoves. 
Cement, Stove. 
Chains, Drag. 


Chains, for Cook Chests. 


Chains, Halter. 

Chains, Stay. 

Chains, Supporting. 

Chains, Various. 

Chairs, Barrack. 

Chairs, Folding. 

Chalk. 

Channelers, Assorted. 

Charges, for Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. 

Chests, Carpenter. 

Chests, Commissary. 

Chests, Cook. 

Chests, Farriers. 

Chests, Saddlers. 

Chests, Tool. 

Chests, Wheelwrights. 

Checks, Door. 

Checking Tools. 

Chambers. 

Chimneys, Varicus. 

Chips. Butter, China. 

Chisels, Various. 

Choppers, Food. 

Chucks, Various. 

Clamps and Chain Sets. 

Clamps, Various. 

Clay, Fire. 

Cleaners. Various. 

Cleats, Various. 

Cleavers. 

Climbers, Pole. 

Clip, Kettle, Bearer, 
Hinge. 

Clip, Kettle, Bearer, Sta- 
tionary. 

Clip, Rope. 

Clippers, Bolt. 

Clippers, Fetlock. 

Clippers. Horse. 

Clips, Wire, Rope. 

Cloth, Emery. 

Cloth, Wire, 

Clothes Line. 

Clothes Pins. 

Clubs. Police. 

Colanders. 

Collars, Stove Pipe. 

Columns, Water. 

Combs, Curry. 

Compasses, Various. 

Compound, Boiler. 

Compound, Salt. 

Compound Welding. 


Screen. 


Compressers. 

Concrete Mixer. 

Connections, Basin and 
Bath. 


Cocks, Various. 

Cooker. Camp, Lid, Han- 
dle, Latch. 

Coolers, Water. 

Copper. 

Coppers, Soldering. 


ord. 
Cord, Plumb Bob. 
Corkscrews. 
Cotters. 
Cots. 
Countersinks. 
Coupling, Various. 
Coverings, Pipe. 
Covers, Double Boiler. 
Covers, Dust Large. 
Covers, Dust Small. 
Covers, Fire Door, Sight 
Hole. 
Covers, 
Covers, 
Covers, Pot. 
Covers, Snonge, Can. 
Cravon, All kinds. 
Creasers. 


Insulated. 
Oven. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Pro- Name of 

cure- Article 

ment or Classl- 

Branch. fication. 

2. Crimpers. 

3. Crockery Ware. 

3. Crocks. 

3. Cross Irons. 

3. Crosses. 

3. Crossovers. 

3. Cups, Various. 

3. Cuspidors. 

2. Cutlery. 

3. Cutters, Meat, and Parts 
for. 

2. Cutters, Various. 

3. Dampers, Smoke Stack. 

3. Dampers, Stove. 

2. Desks, Field. 
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‘ Flanges. 


Deming Spray Carts. 
Diamonds, Glass Cutter. 
Diaphragms, Various. 
Dies, Loop Saddlers. 
Dies, Various. 
Diggers, Post Hole. 
Dippers. 
Discs, Various 
Disinfectant. 
Dishes. 
Dividers. 
Dogslathe. 
Door Pulls. 
Doors, Ash. 
Doors, Fire. 
Doors, Oven. 
Drainers. 
Drainers, Various. 
Draw, Hook. 
Dressers, Emery 
Dressers, Various. 
Dressing, Belt. 
Dressing, Hoof. 
Drift, Boiler Makers. 
Driers, Clothes. 
Drills, Breast. 
Drills, Hand 
Drills, Post 
Drills, Twist. 
Dusters. 
Ears for Galvanized Iron 
Buckets. 
Eccentrics, 
Cocks. 
Edgers. 
Ejectors. 
Elbows, Hoods. 
Elbows, Stove. 
Elbows, Stove Pipe 
Emery. 
Enamel Ware. 
Engine Repairs. 
Engine Supplies. 


Valve. 


Wheel. 


for Fuller 


Eauipment, Horse Shoers, 


Emergency. 
Excelsior. 
Expanders, Hose. 
Expanders, Tube. 
Expansion, Bolts 
Extension Bit. 
Extinguishers. 
Extinguishers, 

for. 
Extinguishers, Fire, 

Various. 

Eyes, Bolt. 

Fyelets, Brass. 

Eves. Screw. 

Farriers, Boiler. 

Fasteners, Belt. 

Fasteners, Door. 

Faucet, Oil. 

Faucets, Wood. 

Felt, Roofing. 

Fence Wire. 

Faucets, Wood &” (com- 
missary chests). 

Fenders. Bolt. 

Fillers, Oil. 

Filters 

Fire Oven Sets. 

Fittings, Pipe. 

Fittings, Various. 

Files, Steel. 

Fixtures, Paper Roll. 

Fixtures, Paper Roll 18”. 

Fixtures, Paper Roll 24”. 


Vex} 


Charges 


Pro- Name of 
cure- Article 
ment or Classl- 
Branch. fication. 
3. Flashlights. 
1. Flatters. 
3. Flatware, Table. 
3. Floats. 
3. Floats, Cork. 
3. Flue Cleaners. 
3. Flue Stoppers. 
3. Flues. 
3. Fly Paper. 
Fly Traps. 
Forges. 
Forgings. 
Forks, Cutlery. 
Forks, Hay and Stable. 
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Forks, Meat. 

Forks, Small. 

Founts. 

Frames, Hack Saw 

Fronts, Oven. 

Funnels. 

Funnels, Copper, Tinned. 

Funnels, Ordinary, Tin. 

Funnels, with strainers. 

Furnaces. 

Fullers. 

Galvanized Ware. 

Gaskets, Various. 

Gates, Molasses. 

Gauges, Draw. 

Gauges, Mortise. 

Gauges, Saddlers. 

Gauges, Screwthread. 

Gauges, Steam or Water. 

Gauges, Sheet Metal. 

Gauges, Twist Drill. 

Gauges, Wire. 

Gimlets. 

Glasses, Gauge. 

Glasses, Water. 

Glassware. 

Globes, Lantern. 

Globes, Lantern Railroad. 

Globes. 

Glue. 

Goggles. 

Goose Necks. 

Gouges. 

(,overnors, 

Graphite. 

Grate Bars. 

Graters. 

Grates. 

Grinders Tool. 

Grindstones. 

Gripes, Lineman’s. 

Grease Pots. 

Griddles. 

Grinders, Meat. 

Groovers, Tinners 

Gummers, Saw. 

Hammers, Heavy. 

Hammers, Light. 

Handcuffs. 

Handles, Agricultural 
Tool. 

Handles, Broom. 

Handles, Chisel. 

Handles, Hatchet 
Hammer. 

Handles, Lid Lifting 

Handles, Miscellaneous 
Tool. 

Handles, Mop. 

Handles over 36”. 

Handles, Thermos Can. 

Handles under 36”. 

Hangers, Door. 

Hardies. 

Hangers, Pine. 

Hasps and Staples. 

Hasps, Locker Door. 

Hasps, Various. 

Hatchets, Various. 

Headers. Tool. 

Heads, Shower. 

Heaters. All kinds. 

Heavy Hardware. 

Helves, Axe 

Hoes. 

Hinge, Door. 

Hinges. Various. 

Hods, Coal. 

Hoods, Forge. 


Various. 
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Pro- Name of 
cure- Article 
ment or Classi. 
Branch. fication. 
3. Hoods, Range. 
2. Holders, Stake. 
3. Hollow-Ware. 
1. Hooks and Staples. 
2. Hooks, Box. 
3. Hooks, for Fire frons. 
2. Hooks, Hay. 
3. Hooks, Meat. 
o. Hooks, Meat for Racks. 
1. Hoops, Barrel 
2. Horses, Stitching. 
3. Hydrants. 
3. Incinerators. 
2. Indicators, Speed. 
3. Injectors. 
3. Iron, Angle Assorted. 
3. Iron, Angle for cooker 
sec. 
2. Irons, Branding 
2. Irons, Calking. 
2. Irons, Clinching 
3. Irons, Grab. 
1. Irons, Corner. 
l. Irons, Leg. 
2. Irons, Soldering. 
1. Irons, Various. 
3. Insect Powder Extermi- 
nators. 
3. Insect Powder Guns 
3. ne no Asbestos. 
3. Insulation, removable, 
Corn. 
1. Jack, Screw. 
1. Jack, Wagon. 
3. Jacket, Water. 
3. Jars, Battery and Hy- 
drometer. 
2. Jaws, Bolt Clipping 
3. Joints, Assorted 
3. Joints, Pipe. 
3. Jute, Spun 
1. Jute, Twine 
3. Kettles. 
3. Kettles, Camp 
3. Kettles, Coffee 
3. Kettles, Cooker 
3. Kettles, Tea, Enamel 
1. Key Blanks 
1. Key Springs 
3. Keys, Water. 
3. Kitchen, Utensils 
2. Knives, Bread. 
2. Knives, Butcher 
2. Knives, Carving 
2. Knives, Drawing 
2. Knives, Farriers 
3. Knives, Paring 
2. Knives, Pruning 
2. Knives, Putty 
Knobs, Door 
Lacing Belt 
Ladders. 
Ladles. 


Lampblack 

Lamps, Various 

Lanterns, Dark 

Lanterns, Folding 

Lanterns, Inspectors 

Lanterns. Marine 

Lashes, Whip. 

Latch, Door. 

Latches. 

Laundry, Hardware Sup 
plies 

Lavatories 

Lead 

Lead, Calking 

Lead, Sounding 

Leg, Iron 

Legs 

Legs, Hinged 

Levels 

Lids. 

Lids, Cooker Compart 
ment 

Lift, Cash, ete 

Lifters, Stove 

Lime, Chlorinated 

Line, Chalk 

Lines, Log 

Lining, Zinc 

Links, Leg. 

Link Open 
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Name of 
Article 
or Classi- 
fication. 
Links, Various. 
Locker, Rear. 
Lockers, Trunk. 
Locks, All kinds. 
Locks, Kettle Lid. 
Lubricator. 





Lumbermans’ Hardware. 


Machines, Clipping. 
Machines, Eyelet. 
Machines, Mowing. 
Machines, Saddlers 
Creasing. 
Machines, Sewing. 
Machines, Tinners and 
Tools. 
Machine, Tools. 
Mallets. 
Mantles, Gas. 
Marine, Hardware. 
Marking Outfits. 
Marline. 
Marline Spikes. 
Marmites (Food Con- 
tainers ).) 
Mashers, Potato. 
Mats, Various. 
Mattocks. 
Matting, Cocoa. 
Mauls, Spike. 
Measures, Enamelwaré. 
Measures, Graduated. 
Measures, Liquid. 
Measures, Liquid, etc. 
Measures, Tape. 
Measures, Tinned. 
Menders, Hose %”. 
Menders, Harness. 
Metals. 
Mica. 
Mill Supplies. 
Micrometers. 
Mirrors, Glass. 
Mirrors, Trench, 
Mops. 
Mops, Yacht. 
Mowers, Lawn. 
Muzzle, Dog. 
Nails, Horse Shoe. 
Nails. Various. 


Needles. 

Nippers, Farriers. 
Nippers, Nail Cutting. 
Nippers, Saddler. 
Nipples. 

Nipples, Hose. 
Nuts. 

Oakum. 

Oar Locks. 

Oars. 

Oil Stoves. 
Oilers. 


Openers, Box. 
Openers, Can. 

Oven. 

Overflow. 

Padlocks. 

Padlocks, Locker Door. 
Packing, Various. 
Paddles, Life Raft. 
Palms. 

Paints. 

Pans. 

Pans, Dish. 

Pans, Frying. 

Pans Grate. 

Pans, Sauce and Stew. 
Paper, Sand. 

Paper, Toilet. 

Parers, Hoof. 
Partitions. 


Paste, Pipe Joint and 
Soldering. 

Peels, Bakers, Blades 
only. 

Picks, Ice. 

Picks, Mason. 

Pincers. 


Picks, RR and other. 


Pipe, Brass and Copper. 


Pipe, Conductor. 
Pipe, Dies. 
Pipe, Flue. 
Pipe, Iron. 





cure- Article 
ment or Class!i- 
Branch. fication. 

3. Pipe, Oven K. D. 

3. Pipe, Stove. 

2. Planes, Woodworkers’. 
3. Plates, for Fire Box. 
3. Plates, Pie Tin. 

3. Plates, Various. 

2. Pliers, All kinds. 

3. Plugs (See Stopper). 
3. Plugs, Fuse and Fusible. 
3. Plugs, Dock. 

3. Plungers, Pump. 

1. Point, Drive. 

2. Pointers, Spoke. 

1. Points, Glaziers. 

3. Pokers, Stove and Fire. 
1. Poleline Hardware. 

1. Poles, Pike. 

3. Polish, Metal. 

3. Polish, Paste. 

3. Polish, Stove. 

1. Posts, Fence, Metal. 
3. Pots, Coffee. 

8. Pots, Marking. 

3. Pots, Cook. 

3. Pots, Cooking, etc. 

8 Pots, Solder, Glue. 
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Name of 





Pots, Tea, Enamel. 

Preservers, Life. 

Presses, Baling. 

Presses, Clothes. 

Pritchels. 

Pritchers, Saddlers. 

Pritchers, Sailmaker. 

Pruners, Tree. 

Pullers, Nail. 

Pulls, Sash. 

Pullers, Spike, Claw. 

Pulleys, All kinds. 

Pulleys, Door. 

Pulleys, Transmission. 

Pulleys, Tiller Rope. 

Pulls, Water Closet. 

Pumice. 

Pumps, 
Acting. 

Pumps, Water or Gaso- 
line. 

Punches, Various. 

Racks, Hose. 

Racks, Folding, Bread. 

Racks, Towel. 

Racks, Whip. 

Radiators. 

Railroad Hardware. 

Rakes. 

Ranges, All kinds. 


Hand, Double 


Ranges, Army, No. 5 
Single. 

Rasps. 

Rasps, Plumbers. 

Ratchets (See Drills). 


Ratchet, Brake, Lever. 

Razors, Safety and Regu- 
lar. 

Razor Sets. 

Razor Strops. 

Reamers (See Bits). 

Reamers, Pipe. 

Reducers, Pipe. 

Reels, Chalk Line. 

Reels, Hose. 

Rings, Life Buoy. 

Rings, Muffin. 

Rings, Packing. 

Rings, Stove. 

Rings, Supporting. 

Rings, Various. Iron. 

Rivets, Assorted. 

Rivets, 

Rivets and Burrs, Iron. 

Rivets, Clinch. 

Rivets, Harness. 

Rivets, Tinners. 

Rivet Sets. 

Roasters (Coffee). 

Rods. 

Rods, Sewer. 

Rollers, Barn Door 


Rollers, Pipe Cutter. 
Rollers, Sash. 
Rollers. Towel. 


Rope, Cordage. 
Rope, Wire. 


and Burrs Copper. 
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Name of 

Article 

or Classi- 

fication. 

Rotators, Log. 

Rounders. 

Rules, Carpenters and 
Saddlers. 

Saddlers Tools. 

Safes, Office. 

Safes, Steel. 

Safety Razor Blades. 

Saucers. 

Saw Sets. 

Saw Bucks. 

Saws, Meat. 

Saws, Various. 

Scales and Weights. 

Scales, Bakers. 

Scales, Counter. 

Scales, Dough. 

Scales, Folding platform. 

Scales, Spring Balance. 

Scales, Various. 

Scissors, Various. 

Scoops, Flour. 

Scoops, Flour, Large. 

Scoops, Large, Aluminum. 

Scrapers, Box. 

Scrapers, Dough. 

Scrapers, File. 

Scrapers, Floor. 

Scrapers, Ship and Boat. 

Scrapers, Wood, Box. 

Screw Drivers. 

Screw Eyes, Brass. 

Screw Eyes, Iron, Bright. 

Screw Plates. 

Screws, Bench. 

Screws, Cap. 

Screws, Hand (See 
Clamps). 

Screws, Jack. 

Screws, Lag or Coach. 

Screw Clamps. 

Screws, Machine. 

Screws, Marble or Slate. 

Screws, Rh or Fh, Iron 
or Blued. 

Screws, Set. 

Screws, Thumb. 

Screws, Wood, RD or Flat 
Head. Brass. 

Scoops, Coal, 

Scuttles, Coal. 

Scythes. 

Seals. 

Seats, Chair. 

Seats, Closet. 

Sets, Carving. 

Sets, Fire. 

Sets, Rivet. 

Sets, Nail. 

Sets, Saw. 

Setters, Tire. 

Shackle, Screws. 

Shades, Window. 

Shafting. 

Shakers, Pepper and Salt. 

Shaves, Spoke. 

Shears, Various. 

Shears, Crimping, 

Shears, Grass. 

Shears, Lamp. 

Shears, Office. 

Shears, Pruning. 

Shears, Roaching. 

Shears, Saddlers. 

Shears, Tinners. 

Shoes, Pipe-down, 

Shelves, End. 

Shoes. Horse and Mule. 

Shovels, Fire. 

Shovels, Potato. 

Shovels, Snow. 

Shovels, Various. 

Sickles. 

Sides, Oven. 

Sieves, Flour. 

Sifters, Ash. 

Sinks. 

Skillets. 

Skimmers. 

Skimmers, Large. 

Skin, Chamois. 

Slabs, Basin. 

Slicebars. 


etc. 


etc. 


Spout. 
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Stones, Various. 
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Snips, Tinners’. 
Sockets, Whip. 

Soil, Flumbers. 
Solder. 

Spatulas. 

Spades. 

Spelter. 

Spikes, Iron. 

Spiders. 

Spikes, Marline. 
Spoke, Pointers. 
Spokeshaves. 
Sponges. 

Spoon, Posthole. 
Spoons, All kinds. 
Spoons, Large. 

Spout, Oilcan. 

Spouts, Conductor. 
Sprayers. 

Spreaders, Flame. 
Spring, Balances. 
Sprinklers, Lawn. 
Stacks, Hinge, Smoke. 
Stakes, All kinds. 
Stakes, Steel. 

Stakes, Tinners’. 
Stamping, Small. 
Stand, Boiler. 

Stands, Swage, Block. 
Staples. 

Staples, Fence. 
Staples, Locker, Door. 
Starter, Bung. 

Stays, Basin. 
Squeegees. 

Squeezers, Lemon. 
Steamers. 

Steels, Butcher. 
Steels, Carving. 
Steel, Various. 
Sticks, Bossing. 
Stems, Plumber. 
Stencil Plates. 
Stocks, Camp. 
Stocks and Dies. 
Stones, Sharpening. 











Stopper, Basin. 
Stopper, Flue. 
Stops, Door. 
Stock, Whip. 
Stove Pipe. 
Stove, Tent. 
Stoves, Various. 
Strainers. 
Strapped, Hose. 
Strapped, Pipe. 
Stretcher, Wire. 
Strops, Razor. 


Swabs. 

Swage, Blocks. 
Swages, Saw. 
Swages. 
Swivels. 


Syringes, Oil. 
Tables, Cook. 
Tables, Various. 
Tables, Molding. 
Tableware. 
Tableware, Crockery. 
Tableware, Glass. 
Tableware, Silver. 
Tacks. 

Tacks, Thumb. 
Tanks, Steel. 
Tampers. 

Tap Borers. 

Tapes, Measuring. 
Tent, Stoves. 

Test, Plugs. 

Testers, Hoof. 
Thermometers. 
Thermometers, Oven. 
Thimble, Rope. 
Thimbles, Tables. 
Tickler, Saddler. 
Tinware. 

Tips, Gas. 

Tire, Steel. 

Toggles, Trace. 
Tongs, Blacksmith. 
Tools, Masons’. 
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Pro- Name of Pro- Name of 
cure- Article cure- Article 
ment or Ciassi- ment or Classi- 
Branch. fication. Branch. fication. 
2. Tools, Lineman’s. 1. Twine, Wrapping Cotton. 
2. Tools, Carpenters’. 3. Unions. 
2. Tools, Tinners’. 3. Urinal Repairs. 
2. Tools, Blacksmiths’. 3. Utensils, Cooking. 
2. Tools, Saddlers’. 3. Utensils, Kitchen. 
2. Tools, Machinists’. 3. Valves, Various. 
2. Tools, Plumbers’. 3. Ventilators. 
2. Tools, Trench. 2. Vises, Bench. 
3. Tops, Oven. 1. Vises, Blacksmith. 
3. Torches, Gasolene. 2. Vises, Hand. 
3. Traps, Fly. 1. Washers, Axle, Leather. 
3. Traps, Rat. 3. Washers, Plumbers’, 2. 
1. Travelers, Blacksmith. 1. Washers, Steel. 
3. Trench, Covers. 2. Weeders. 
2. Trench Tools. l. Wedges. 
3. Triers, Grain. 1. Weights, Hitching. 
2. Trimmers, Saddlers. 2. Wheels, Emery. 
2. Trimmers, Various. 2. Whetstones. 
1. Troughs, Eaves. 1. Wheelbarrows. 
2. Trowels. 1. Whip Stocks. 
1. Trucks, Warehouse. 1. Whips. 
1. Tubing, Various. 3. Whistles and Chains. 
3. Tubs. 3. Wicking. 
3. Tubs, Cutters, Boilers. 3. Wicks, Various. 
3. Tureens. 1. Wire. Barbed. 
1. Turn Buckles. 3. Wooden ware. 
3. Turners, Cake. 3. Wove, Steel. 
3. Turners, Pan. 2. Wrenches. 
1. Turns. Cupboard. 2. Wrenches, Axle. 
1. Tuvere, Irons. 3. Wringers, Various. 
1. Twine. 1. Zinc. 
“e- 


SHOWS HOW TO INCREASE SALES BY A 
WINDOW DISPLAY OF GOOD FILES. 


The window display is universally recognized as one 
of the most effective means for increasing sales in 
practically every line of business. Hardware 
dealers, especially, have found this to be a 
source of great profit. They are devoting 
much time and thought to the silent salesman 
because they realize that it is of great im- 
portance to them in getting customers. Know- 
ing the value of a window exhibit of their 
merchandise, it is a matter of interest to hard- 
ware dealers to consider the remarks made by 
the Delta File Works—Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania—regarding a display of files. Inas- 
much as this company occupies a position of 
importance in its particular field, any advice 
or suggestions which it offers should be re- 
garded with attention. 

First of all, the company declares that it 
believes firmly in the window display as a 
great sales producer. However, even if the 
dealer is capable of presenting a most force- 
ful display of files, one that attracts atten- 
tion and causes passers-by to enter his store, 
he will not be able to do any great amount of 
business unless the files themselves are of 
high quality. With a large assortment of files 
of different sizes and cuts almost any dealer 
can make a good window display of files. 
However, there is a difference between a good 
window display of files, and a window display 
of good files. In order to obtain the best re- 
sults from an exhibit of files they must ,be 
guaranteed to give the right kind of service. 
It is for this reason that the Delta File Works 
emphasizes the possibilities which its files offer 
for a successful window display. These files, one 
type of which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, are backed by a written guarantee of absolute 





eiory 
Delta 
File, 
Made by 
Delta 
File 
Works, 
Phila. 
deiphia, 
Pennsy|- 
vania 
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satisfaction. They are known for their cutting ef- 
ficiency, their durability and their deep cut teeth. Com- 
plete details concerning these files will be sent to deal- 
ers who write to the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





CONTINOUS DEMAND IS ARGUMENT IN 
FAVOR OF NICHOLSON FILES. 


When a manufacturing company has on record in 
its offices a multitude of unsolicited testimonials re- 
garding the quality of its products, it requires an un- 
usual amount of restraint to refrain from publishing 
them with eloquent profusion. Yet this is precisely 
what the Nicholson File Company has chosen to do. 
Notwithstanding the great number of such laudatory 
letters which it possesses, it prefers to base its claims 
for quality of steel, temper, cut, and uniformity of its 
files and rasps upon performance rather than upon 
The 


It is much 


words no matter how flattering they may be. 
wisdom of this procedure is quite obvious. 
more convincing to be able to cite the widespread de- 
mand for one’s product from every quarter of the 









Various Files 
Made by 
Nicholson File 
Company. 
Providence, 
Rhode Is/and. 





than to rely 
upon the question- 


globe P 


able persuasiveness 
of signed testimon 
unsolicited testi- 


the value of 


Ilowever, the reading public 


denies 


ials. No one 
monials in themselves. 
has unfortunately been disillusioned as to the signed 
testimonial largely because of the unscrupulous ex 
ploitation of this form of advertising on the part of 
venders of patent medicines. 

The constantly growing popularity of the Nicholson 
files is attested everywhere by increased sales. Neces 
sarily, this implies certain clements of satisfaction the 
absence of which would spell progressive decrease in 
the demand. Much of the success of the Nicholson 
File Company grows out of the exacting standards of 
production which it has established in its factory. No 
amount of publicity, however cleverly devised, could 
have held the Nicholson files upon the market in com- 
petition with like commodities, were it not for the un 


varying excellence of quality characterizes the 








2& 


files and rasps manufactured by this company. Every 
conceivable purpose for which a file may be used has 
been carefully studied out by the experts of the Nich- 
olson File Company, and special files or rasps have 
been evolved to meet the particular requirements. An 
immensely interesting booklet entitled “File Filoso- 
phy,” is issued by this Company and is described as’be- 
ing some hints regarding the proper methods of using 
files and the various applications of the most common 
files. Many editions of this booklet have been printed. 
It is sent free to hardware dealers who direct their re- 
ques to Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode 


Island. 
“*- 


THE TRUTH IS A SAFEGUARD. 





No temptation of quick and excessive profits has 
any power to mislead a truthful business man into 
dishonest dealings. Once he has acquired the habit 
of truth and is convinced of its value to him person- 
ally and in a business way, he will agree with Charles 
Dickens that “there is nothing so strong or safe in 
any emergency of life as the simple truth.” 











SUCCESS IS NO CASUAL OCCURRENCE. 





The idea that success is something that without 
any good reason comes to one person and misses the 
next, or in other words, that it just happens, is radi- 
cally wrong. On the contrary, success does not just 
It is always organized, pre-empted, captured 


happen. 
It is a direct result 


by concentrated common sense. 
of intelligent application to one’s task. 
eal 
Peace short of the attainment of the purpose for 
which we as a nation entered this war would be 
defeat. Peace that would leave Germany in posses- 
sion of any of the objectives for which it began the 


conflict, would be victory for Germany. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


27,195—An agency is desired by a firm in Australia for 
the sale of sheet iron and steel; nail wire; and brass, copper, 
and aluminum sheets. References. 

27,197—A firm in France desires to represent American 
manufacturers of bicycles, and accessories for such. The firm, 
especially desires to secure the representation of houses pre- 
pared to furnish regularly stocks of detached pieces for Amer- 
ican machines and cycles, many of which are in use in that 
section. Correspondence should be in French. References. 

_27,200—A national school of applied arts and trades in 
Bolivia desires to purchase machinery, tools, equipment, and 
materials necessary for teaching work in wood, metal, leather, 
and textiles. 

27,202—The exclusive representatives in the United States 
of a commission merchant in Holland are desirous of receiving 
samples, quotations, price lists, and catalogs for after-the- 
war trade of the following articles: Best quality rubber tires 
and tubes for bicycles, round and square wire nails, straw 
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baling wire, and all kinds of factory requirements, such as 
beltings, packings, asbestos thread, etc. Quotations should be 
made f. o. b. New York. Payment will be made by cash 
against shipping documents. Reference. 

27,204—An agency is desired by a man in Spain for the 
sale of paints and pigments. Payment will be made upon 
delivery of shipping documents at destination. Correspond- 
ence may be in English. References. 

,207—A man in Algeria desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of nails, hammers, saws, hatchets, spades, rakes, 
kitchen utensils, tinware, etc. Payment will be made against 
documents. Correspondence may be in English. References. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Tennessee Retail Hardware Association, Nashville, Aug- 
ust 6, 7 and 8, 1918. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard 
Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 7 and 8, 1918. Ray- 
mond Marsh, Secretary, Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Michigan Retail 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





lowa. 
Carl Hansen has sold his hardware store at Kimballton 
to O. W. Steinhaus. 
The Yeaman hardware business at Persia has been pur- 
chased by William Burmeister. 
B. E. Stenzel has sold his hardware store at Lake Park 


to Frank Turk. 
illinois. 


Amy and Constant have purchased the R. J. Seaton hard- 


ware store at Seaton. 
Kansas. 


The Hobbs Cheney Company at Goff has been dissolved, 
the hardware and implement and furniture line being taken 
over by H. J. Hobbs. 

The Evans Hardware store at Kinsley has been re-opened 
for business. 

H. L. Norman, formerly of Arkansas City, is now man- 
ager of the Harry Mead Hardware Company at Wichita. 

Montana. 

_The Equity Co-operative Company of Butte have sold 
their hardware and dry goods business to McCollum Brothers. 
Missouri. 

Lester Rosser has sold his interest in the hardware and 
gaaenery business at New London to his partner, G. E. 

ager. 
Corken and Yaple have moved their stock of hardware 
and implements at Burlington to the Marie Faust Building 
on East Main Street. 
Nebraska. 

L. L. Bivens has retired from the Bivens Keeley Company 
at Valentine. 

South Dakota. 

Arthur Shoemaker has purchased the W. E. Fonken hard- 
ware store at Hermosa. 

Telschow Brothers, Marathon, have sold their hardware 
business to Robert Schelling. 

Texas. 

The Thomas Hardware Company will move into the old 
Jackson building, in Frisco as soon as the remodeling is 
completed. 

T. W. Leverett of Denton has sold his large stock of 
hardware to Harris and Bentley of Abilene. The new owners 
will take charge of the business. 

Tennessee. 
,; John H. Harwood has bought the business of the Vity 
Hardware Company at Piedmont and will conduct it in the 


future. 
Wisconsin. 


J. H. Leyson will open a hardware store at Rewey. 

The Fred C. Schneider hardware store at 1332 Green Bay 
Avenue, Milwaukee, has been sold to Louis J. and George 
T. Joester. 

Sam J. Sauer has bought the interest of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Hartke, in the Sauer hardware store at Viroqua. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Derf Manufacturing Company of New York 
City, has been incorporated for $100,000 to manu fac- 
ture spark plugs. The manufacturers are W. B. 
Noble, F. L. Hart and W. F. Wilson. 

niicesidatihataaeniailicn 


ADVISES AGAINST DECREASING TIRE 
PRESSURE IN SUMMER TIME. 


Autoists frequently receive advice from those who 
claim to know all there is to be known about cars to 
decrease their tire pressure in the summer time. How- 
ever, it is always safer to take the advice of the tire 
manufacturers. According to the opinions expressed 
by them, tires are built to be used with a stated air 
pressure, and the best results can only be obtained 
when the air pressure recommended by the manufac- 
turer is strictly followed at all times. Dealers may 
give this advice to their customers. 


.-o-~o 
~-2 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR AUTOMOBILE 
TIRE IMPLEMENT. 


Lewis Belden Dutcher, Oswego, New York, has se- 
United States patent rights, under number 
1,269,585, for an automobile tire 
implement described as follows: 

An implement of the class de- 
scribed comprising a stock hav- 
ing a bend therein near one end 
and with an outwardly opening 
tire bead engaging recess in the 
shorter end, a lever member piv- 
oted to the stock at its bend and 
having a plurality of bead engag- 
ing recesses in spaced relation at 
its free end. 


_ 
oo 


SAYS THE TREAD OF A TIRE IS ONE OF 
ITS MOST IMPORTANT PARTS. 








cured 








The number of autoists who never even give a 
thought to the condition of the tread of their tires is 
surprisingly great. And yet, this is one of the most 
important parts of the tire. Consequently, it would 
be a good policy for the hardware dealer who sells 
automobile accessories to learn something about how 
to take proper care of this part of the tire, and then 
to impart such information to his customers. The 
autoists will surely appreciate such helpful sugges- 
tions, and will take a greater interest in the dealer 
and his goods. Some good advice pertaining to the 
subject of caring for the tread of the tire was recently 
given by a member of a tire manufacturing company. 
We append it in part herewith in the hope that it will 
be of benefit to hardware dealers in their business c¥ 
selling accessories. 

“The tread of a tire is one of its most important 


parts. It is the rubber covering which protects the 
cotton framework of the tire from injury. So that, 
obviously, it is necessary that the tread be kept in- 
tact. Otherwise, dirt, water, and other harmful sub- 
stances gain access to the fabric, and rapid deprecia- 
tion results. 

“If the minor cuts that are caused by running over 
glass, sharp pebbles, etc., are not taken care of, the 
tire will surely go out of service prematurely. As the 
tire rolls along, the cut sucks in water and gravel, 
which are absorbed by the fabric just as a wick ab- 
sorbs oil. The moisture causes a separation of the 
tread from the fabric, and the dirt works in at the 
point of separation. Soon the accumulation of dirt 
forms a ‘sand blister’ or ‘mud boil.’ The tread con- 
tinues to loosen farther around the tire, and the fab- 
ric slowly rots away. Then a sharp bump against a 
rock or other projection brings the unwelcome sound 
of a blowout to the driver’s ears. 

“All this can easily be prevented with the aid of a 
little tire putty which costs little and is easily applied. 
Occasionally the tires should be inspected—say, once 
a week—and all minor cuts filled with tire putty. If 
large cuts or ragged tears are found, they should be 
vulcanized at once. A tire will surely go out of 
service at an early stage if these cuts are not attended 
to promptly. It is a good plan to perform this filling 
up of tread cuts in the evening, so that the putty may 
‘set’ over night, and become an integral part of the 


tire.” 
— ~eo- 


ACCESSORY DEALER GIVES AUTOISTS 
“WIN THE WAR” SUGGESTIONS. 


very car owner should obtain all the information 
possible regarding the operation of his automobile, 
thus eliminating the demand for unnecessary service. 
If the owner will see that the car is properly equipped, 
that the tools are in order, that the jack is in working 
condition, that he has the extra inner tube and tire 
equipment in proper repair, he will conserve time, 
labor, and material for the Government, and do away 
with the emergency work due to lack of proper equip- 
ment. Owners should consider it their patriotic duty 
to make minor repairs, such as tires, etc., on the road. 

The autoist should make certain that his car 1s 
plentifully supplied with gasolene, oil, and water be- 
fore starting on his trip. He should look over his 
tires and see that they are properly inflated, and that 
the valve and dust caps are on tight. The car should 
always be kept clean. Mud should not be allowed to 
dry on the brakes and steering gear 


7 
Never forget the investment features of War Sav 
ings Stamps. When you buy them you become 


stockholder in the United States, the best corporation 


in the world. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








The prime importance of making advertisements 
read as natural as face-to-face talks has repeatedly 
been insisted upon and exemplified in the department 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp de- 
voted to advertising criticism and comment. That the 
lessons thus inculcated are assimilated by our readers 
is evidenced by the letters of appreciation which are 
received from time to time. Thus, for example, a 
communication from Charles Hahn, sheet metal con- 
tractor, 5142 Dakin Street, Chicago, Illinois, states 








Gee! It’s like meeting old friends again. Hello! How 
are yu? Gosh, I’m lonesome since the Weakly Bull-it-in has 
quit circulating. 

Yes, I’m still in business. Doing fine! A little handi- 
capped for help, which makes me seem slow gett!ng on jobs, 
but if you get your order in I generally get there in a week or 
ten days. 

You know the line, of course: 
and Gutter work. 

How is it that you are so forgetful? You keep calling 
up an old phone number I had long ago. 


It’s KILDARE 8083 Now 


I tell you what youdo! Chances are I won't get another 
chance to advertise like this for a while. So you just cut out 
this ad and paste it under your coffee mill and you will have 
‘“‘grounds”’ for self congratulation sometime. 


WARNING! Get your Furnace Repaired NOW! 


Oh, say, I plum forgot! You know the auction sales 
held around here lately. ell, I bought a lot of stuff that I 
can sell very cheap, and make money, too. How’s this? 


Furnaces, Steam Boilers 


3 $5 Gasoline Tanks $ 1.50 | 1 $12 Sheet Iron Stove 3.00 
1 $35 Tank Heater 15.00 | 20 30c Stove Pipe... 05 
1 $75 Parlor Stove 20.00 | 15 $2 Furnace Registers 1.00 
1 $5 Oil Stove 1,00 3 $3 Screen Doors 1.00 
1 $3 Gas Plate 23 1 $20 NewCopper Coil Heater 15.00 
1 $65 “ReoSix” Radiator 20.00 


Get Your Furriace Repair Order In 


CHAS. HAHN TINNER-STEAMFITTER 


5142 Dakin St Phone KILDARE 8083 











that his advertisement went “over the top” as a result 
of our teaching. 

This advertisement, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, appeared in the official pro- 
gram of the Independence Day Celebration at Portage 
Park under the auspices of the Portage Park Neigh- 
borhood Committee of the State Council of Defense. 

It will be noticed that the wording of the advertise- 
ment has a neighborhood tone—wholly free from the 
dignity of the formal diction which characterizes a 
more general appeal. It requires little effort to visual- 
ize the friend and neighbor who talks in this intimate 
fashion. Customers who know him, feel the warmth 
of his greeting. Acquaintances who have not yet done 


business with him, sense the genuineness of his adver- 
tisement ; and strangers perceive the touch of sincerity 
which prompts within them a desire to know such a 
man and to deal with him as “a regular fellow.” All 
who read the advertisement derive an impression of 
honesty of the straightforward kind which needs no 
pompous phrases to express itself. Taken all in all, 
this advertisement is a model of persuasive publicity— 
worthy of the closest study and imitation in circum- 
stances similar to those which inspired its composition. 


x * * 


In a small space advertisement it is practically im- 
possible to describe all the important features of a 
warm air heater. It is likewise impossible to give a 
good illustration of the heater. It is for this reason 
that many dealers who sell heaters and desire occasion- 
ally to use a small advertisement do not know how to 
make their copy produce results. A glance at the ad- 
vertisement of N. S. Gates and Son, which ran in the 
Daily Courier of Findlay, Ohio, will show them one 
way of doing this. 

One of the effective features of the advertisement 
is the use of the word “you.”’ We have often referred 








If you are contemplating A HEATING PLANT it will be to your interest to con- 
sult us and let us show you some“of gur modern up-to-date Furnaces embracing’ 


all the late improvements. ? 


THE FAMOUS ROUND OAK AND WISE FURNACES 
N. S. Gates & Son 7!! North Main Street. 


Bell Phone 412-K; Home Phone 697 





to the effect which this has upon the reader. It makes 
him feel that the advertiser is interested in him and 
has something of importance to tell him. - In this way 
it tends to produce a friendly feeling on the part of 
the buyer toward the dealer and results in increased 
sales. 

This is not the most important factor of this adver- 
tisement, however. There is another feature which 
has a more pronounced effect upon the reader and 
which helps most to convert him into a customer of 
the store doing the advertising. We refer to the men- 
tioning of the names of two of the most popular 
warm air heaters on the market, the Round Oak 
Warm Air Heating System, and the Wise Warm Air 
Heater. The reputation which these heaters have 
make them very valuable as trade producers. There- 
fore, by putting the names of these heaters in bold 
type the advertisers have scored a point which offsets 
any disadvantages which the small amount of space 
may present. They have accomplished more with 
their small advertisement than many dealers do with 
a much larger space. This concern shows good busi- 
ness judgment in advertising two standard, well 
known makes of warm air heating systems. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 














The Green Foundry and Furnace Works, Des 
Moines, Iowa, will build a four story addition to cost 


$7 5,000. 
. rent eee : 


SECRETARY REDFIELD OFFERS SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SAVING FUEL. 


There are many forms in which to express the ne- 
cessity of saving fuel for the coming winter. Dealers 
and installers of warm air heaters should make use 
among their customers of the following suggestions 
offered by Secretary Redfield to the employes of the 
Department of Commerce: 

A friendly talk about coal. This does not apply to 
those who have no heating apparatus under their con- 
trol, but it may apply to all who have such appliances. 

May not each of us be his own fuel administrator ? 
None of us want to be cold next winter, but what are 
we ourselves doing to prevent it? 

Suppose we ask ourselves a few simple questions. 
Do we so understand the warm air heater in our house 
that we know it is giving the most heat for the least 
fuel? Have we made a study of the art (for it is an 
art) of firing a warm air heater? Is the warm air 
heater kept clean from beginning to end of the sea- 
son? We know, do we not, that dust collected in a 
warm air heater reduces its heating power and uses 
more coal to do its work? Sometimes for lack of 
care to these points the cellar is heated first and fore- 
most and the house last and least. Do we let the 
house get hot and then open windows to cool it? That 
wastes coal which would be saved by closing some of 
the radiators. A study of your heating system will 
reward you in comfort and money. 

Wood can be used to tide over an emergency. Are 
you saving the wood that may come into your house 
in one or another way, and are you taking steps to 
obtain wood? This, you know, is the time when a 
dead tree may be a public foe or a public friend. It 
is the latter if it is made available for fuel, but he 
who wastes wood or allows wood that is only good 
for fuel to be wasted is helping the enemy now. 

After all, the fuel problem is largely up to you and 
me. It is a trust imposed upon us to use it wisely 
and to use every kind of it that we can make available. 

Shall we not try together as a patriotic service to 
see how far we can make it go and how little demand 
we can make upon the country’s stock? In so doing, 
we would uphold the hands of the President and hel; 
the army and save money for ourselves. 


~~ 
-o- 


PROMOTES HEALTH AND ECONOMY. 





There are five important features which are em- 
hodied in the Round Oak Moistair Heating System 
made by The Beckwith Company, of Dowagiac, Mich- 


igan. First is comfort. This heater circulates pure, 


warm air that is said to be free from dust, gas and 
smoke—automatically humidified. Second is health, 
as this Moistair System moistens the air automatically. 
Third is economy. 
It has a very long 
fire travel that gets 
most of the 





heat 
from the chimney. 
The hot 
perfected, and 


blast is 





there is an extra 
deep firepot and 
combustion. 
Fourth is conve- 
nience. A_ single 
regulator controls 
Round Oak Moistair Heating F 
System, Made by The Beckwith the entire system. 
Company, 194 Front Street, _ , r 
Dowagiac, Michigan. Chere is also an 


automatic sprinkler which guarantees the dustless re- 
moval of ashes. Extra large feed doors are also nec- 
essary for this purpose. This heater burns all kinds of 
fuel. Fifth is durability. The heater is made of high 
grade materials. All hinge pieces are drilled, not cast. 
Wherever it is possible to use a rivet instead of a bolt, 
itis used. There are many other desirable features of 
the Round Oak heaters, details of which will be fur 
nished to dealers who send requests to The Beckwith 
Company, 194 Front street, Dowagiac, Michigan. 
-o 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR GAS BURNER 
ATTACHMENT TO WARM AIR HEATER. 


Daase, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has ob 
States 


Rudolph J. 
United 
1,270,019, for a gas burner attachment for warm air 


tained patent rights, under number 


or hot water heaters described herewith: 
\ gas burner com 
made 


prising a coil 


up of a plurality of 
pipe sections to per 
mit its imsertion in 


c 
28 eo 4 we + 
, i ates s || disas 
© y {1 } a 


through the fuel sup 


embled form 


1,270,019 = 3 | 
a —Y ply 


.! 


door of a warm 


heater, unions for 


“ll 


connecting the pipe sections, and a single supply 


and burners carried by the coil 


_— 
Even to think peace now in any part of the Allied 
combination against German military aggression 1 
closely akin to treason—treason, not to a count 

to a cause. 
cle Vill to Win 


There is just one thing f: 
Work to Win; Fight to \\1 
preme job before us—to 


which Germany at this time s 
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ADVERTISING IS THE TESTIMONY OF 
THE THINGS THAT ARE OF VALUE. 

“Advertising is a continuous testimony of the things 
that are of value, and the Advertising Clubs all over 
the country have come to see that there is no use of 
talking about advertising if it doesn’t go back to hon- 
est value, honestly expressed,” said Dr. Henry 
Churchill King, president of Oberlin College, in an 
address before The Cleveland Advertising Club. “I 
do not know of any cheap road to count with honest 
men. There is no school of elocution or advertising 
that can prepare a man or an advertisement to be 
an effective witness without the foundation of char- 
acter and honesty.”’ In these words, Dr. King sounded 
a death knell to the dishonest advertising. 

“I suppose that one of the values of a man’s con- 
nection with an Advertising Club is that it is a con- 
tinuous testimony concerning the things you see that 
are of value and trying to introduce them to some- 


one else. Even religion goes forward in this 


fashion.” 

The subject of Dr. King’s talk was “The Way into 
Life’s Values,” and he cited four channels through 
which a man could achieve this success. He said 
first a man is commonly introduced into all of the 
values of life through the witness of someone who 
has superseded him in experience; second, honesty ; 
third, modesty; and fourth, the great fundamental 
principle of staying persistently with the best. 

“These rules apply to all the values of life whether 
you are thinking of the values of music, art, literature 
or scientific and historic and philosophic appreciation 
—open to us all. 

“First of all it is perfectly obvious that for the 
greater part we are introduced into all the values we 
are now enjoying. We have profited by the experi- 
ence of some witness who has superseded us. We 
cannot discover it by ourselves, and moreover, there 
is deep-laid in every one of us the spirit of imitation. 
Unconsciously we are reflecting what we find in 
others about us. We are introduced therefore into 
life-value through the testimony of others. 

“There are just two services of supreme value that 
one man can render to another. He can make upon 
him as impress of a high and noble character by 
being the kind of a man he ought to be, the witness 
of his life, and then he can share with that other his 
own best vision of the truth that has meant most to 
him, and these things to me cover about everything 
that a man can do for another man that is really of 
supreme worth, and that means that our great service 
everywhere is the service of witness either by life or 
words. 

“It is worth while therefore for a man to stop and 
ask himself what the qualities of an effective witness 
are. What it is that makes his testimony count with 
you? In the long run it is first his own convictions, 
second your confidence in his character and judgment, 
third the measure of disinterestedness that you may 
be able to believe he has in really seeking your goods, 
and finally the way in which he puts it. I think you 
really cannot get along without any of these things 
if you want to have testimony count with other men. 
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“T believe that you cannot get along without con- 
viction. I suppose this is the very first element that 
makes our testimony count with other people. Our 
attention is attracted by this fact and we say that 
whatever else is true, that man believes in what he is 
talking about. That goes a long ways toward carrying 
out our conviction. 

“It is not the number of items you have in your 
creed, but the much smaller number that means so 
much to you, that steadily day in and day out you 
are putting them into your life that men cannot doubt 
at all that you have convictions. 

“A man to count must also convince the other fel- 
low that he is seeking to do him good, and not merely 
forwarding a selfish interest of his own. This is prin- 
cipally the measure of genuine disinterestedness you 
have. In the case of a public office holder, we want 
to be sure he is working for the good of the com- 
munity and not feathering his own nest. 

“Given a man of deep conviction, of character and 
judgment, you cannot help but trust in the sphere in 
which he believes, and given a man whose disinterest- 
edness you cannot disbelieve you have a man who, if 
he is tongue-tied, cannot help but count among men. 

“Stay persistently in the presence of the best, in 
the sphere in which you seek achievement, with honest 
respectability, and the rest will pretty largely take 
care of itself. The great lew of everywhere is the 
law of persistent association with the best in all the 
spheres of value.” 

~o- 


HEATER HAS HUMIDIFIER. 


“SANIT-AIR” 


All authorities on warm air heating are agreed that 
a certain percentage of moisture in the atmosphere of 
the rooms is essential to 
the maintenance of 
health. Experiments made 
some years ago at Har- 
vard University proved 
beyond possibil- * 
ity of dispute 
that the amount 
of humidity in 
the air has a di- 
rect relation not only to 
the physical well-being of 
human beings but also to 
their degree of intellect- 
ual activity. It was shown 
that students became list- 
less and dull or brisk and 
alert in the classrooms. It 
is, therefore, a feature 
worth investigating in the ce aigard Sanit-Air_ Warm Air 
Standard School Heater Heater Made by Standard 

School Heater Com- 

Company’s “Sanit-Air” pany, Chicago, IIlinois. 
warm air heater that provision is made for washing, 
purifying and humidifying the air which passes 
through the heater. This feature taken in connection 
with other advantages claimed for the construction 
and operation of the “Sanit-Air”’ warm air heater 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is sufficient 
to warrant further inquiry. Consequently, dealers and 
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installers of warm air heaters would do. well to write 
for particulars to the Standard School Heater Com- 
pany, 438 West Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





PROPERLY BUILT FIREPOT INCREASES 
EFFICIENCY OF WARM AIR HEATER. 
One of the most important parts of a warm air 

heater is the firepot. The life of the heater and also 

the active heat producing power of the heater depend 





XXth Century Warm Air Heater, Made by XXth Century Heat- 

ing and Ventilating Company of Akron, Ohio. 
upon it. ‘In the accompanying illustration is shown 
the XXth Century Warm Air Heater—made by the 
XXth Century Heating and Ventilating Company of 
Akron, Ohio—whose firepot is built upon the principle 
of air cells and slots leading from the air chamber 
around the circumference of the firepot and into which 
the air is fed. The manufacturers say it is now im- 
possible for the fire to burn in the old style of a center 
mass, but must burn evenly around the entire fire sur- 
face. The air cell principle, however, is not sufficient 
in itself to produce the result desired. It must be used 
with the free air feed of the circulating air chamber 
in the ash pit that leads to the ashpit intake and is 
controlled by the draft gate ; and all must be uniformly 
measured in feed power and capacity so as to produce 
the desired combustion. Therefore, it is evident that 
the air chamber, intake pipe and controlling gate are 
also important factors. The XXth Century Heating 
and Ventilating Company of Akron, Ohio, will be 
pleased to forward circulars and literature to dealers 
requesting them. 


IT ALWAYS PAYS TO HELP OTHERS. 





No man can be so sure of himself as to think that 
he will never need any assistance of any nature from 
others. Therefore, it always pays to lend a helping 
hand to those who are down temporarily. It may be 
considered a paradox that one never lowers himself 
when he stoops to raise another, but it is, neverthe- 
less, the truth. 
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EXPLAINS ADVANTAGES OF AIR BLAST 
FIREPOT FOR BURNING SOFT COAL 
OR SLACK. 


The accompanying illustration presents a sectional 
view of the American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, 
made by the American Furnace Company, 2725-27-29- 
31 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. It shows the 
air blast firepot for burning soft coal or slack. The 
arrows show the travels of the air. The slots are ten 
inches high, permitting the air to enter the fire all the 
way up, causing perfect combustion in the coke and 
gas both. There is an inch air space between the 
warm air heater and the grate ring for the air to 
enter the slots. The slots are cast iron and hollow, 
with an opening in the bottom for the air supply, and 
in the front for the outlet. A slot is set between each 
pair of fire bricks in the bottom row. They are also 
made to reach the top row of the brick. They prevent 
explosions in burning slack or soft coal, as the air is 
thoroughly mixed throughout the fire at all'times. Ex- 
plosions are caused when a little air happens to reach 
the top when the pot is full of gas. The supply of 
air in this warm air heater is positive. The combus- 
tion of gases, therefore, is also positive at all times as 
rapidly as the gas is generated. The air passes up 
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American Boiler Pilate Warm Air Heater, Manufactured by 
American Furnace Company, 2725-27-29-31 Morgan 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


easily through free open spaces, such as are provided 
in the air blast slots, rather than through a grate which 
is covered with ashes and coal. Ashes which may en- 
ter the slots have no lodgment, except in the bottom of 
the ash pits. For this reason, no cleaning of the slots 
is required. This feature is declared by the manufac- 
turers to be intended for all warm air heaters where 
soft coal or slack is to be fired, and will consume 
other fuels as well. Dealers and installers will, doubt- 
less, find it to their advantage to obtain a catalog de- 
scribing the American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, 
by writing to the American Furnace Company, 2725- 


27-29-31 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR TURRET. 





3y O. W. Korue. 





On church work we often meet with problems sim- 


ilar to this drawing. The idea is to make the lower 


squared into the center line from the section “A” ; then 
using U, as center describe the arcs from each point 
established by drawing lines from the section into the 
center line. In this case the drawing is so small that 
this projection of lines is not noticeable. Having the 
arcs described, erect lines from each point in section 
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Patterns 


base mould a segment instead of a gable or square. 
This requires a raking miter on ends and also special 
miters for the spire to fit on. It is first necessary to 
draw a center line X-U and draw the wall line for 
spire, working on both sides of the center. Then 
draw the sections “A” and “B” treating the cove as 
shown. It should be remembered that lines must be 


‘ 
‘ 


for Turret. 

“B” which gives the raking miter “C.” This is the 
shape of the miter as it appears when finished on the 
ends. The half plan covering this design should next 
be drawn as A-B-C-D. Then from the middle X 
draw hip lines to the corners B, and C. 

Now looking at the cove in a similar way we do a 
funnel we pick the radius U-s and set it as s-U’ and 
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from OU’, we drop a line parallel to the center line 
indefinitely. The radius line is drawn tangent to the 
cove proportioning it in the position shown. The 
stretchout for the cove is stepped off as r-p, and line 
is extended to meet in point Z, not shown here. Ob- 
serve the radius line r-t, is straight, and so the cove 
must be stretched both on the top and the bottom into 
normal shape. So pick the radius r-Z and set as Z’ 
on center line and strike the arc. The center arc, s-s’ 
is used as a measuring line which is accomplished by 
spacing the arcs of elevation in equal parts and step- 
ping them off on the side. It is best to make this 
pattern a little longer because trimming is always 
necessary in fitting the miters. After this the arc Z’-t 
is described to suit radius t-Z which gives the pattern 
for cove. Four of these patterns would be necessary 
for this job. The upper and lower fillets and bottom 
member can be taken direct from the elevation and are 
already patterns. 

To describe the pattern for spire draw the elevation 
in the desired position regarding height and width and 
then draw a half plan which is octagon in this case 
to conform with it. The half plan for spire is shown 
as a-b-c-d-e-f. As the front face of spire fits squarely 
on the true curve this part can be readily laid out by 
describing that arc with dividers using U-O’ as radius. 
But the champhered side d-e must be developed by 
dividing this space in plan into equal parts and erect- 
ing them into elevation as d’-1'-2’-3’-e’. Now before 
we can go further the true length of hip line must be 
developed, so pick the miter line x-e of plan and set 
as s-e” in elevation. Then e”-Y will be the true length 
with which to describe the pattern for spire. When 
the arc is described from Y, pick the octagonal plan 
lines and step them off as e-d-c, etc. In between these 
step the spaces from plan as I-2-3, etc. From these 
points draw radial lines towards the center Y. Now as 
each point in elevation d’-1’-2’-3’-e’ are fore-short- 
ened, therefore lines are projected to the true length 
of hip e’-Y as shown between points 0”-e”. By using 
Y, as center these points are swept into pattern cutting 
lines of like number which gives the miter cut as the 
spire must fit on the segmental roof. The pattern for 
top is laid out in the same way, picking the miter line 
x-h from plan and setting it over in center lines which 
gives the true length X-h, which is used as a radius 
to describe the pattern. The length of lines in plan 
are used for stepping off the sides. Laps for seaming 
must be allowed extra on all patterns. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT IS A SURE 
WAY TO GET HELP. 


+t — 


rom 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp: 

I beg to advise you that it is with pleasure that I 
have located a practical tinner through your famous 
Want columns. I made a special trip to St. Louis, 
Missouri, and some other cities endeavoring to locate 
a man, but it was only through your reliable publica- 
tion that this was finally accomplished. 

Yours truly, 
J. Oscar SmirtH. 

Moberly, Missouri, July 21, 1918. 
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OHIO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Coming together in circumstances wholly at variance 
with previous trade conditions, the members of the 
Sheet Metal Contractor’s Association of Ohio were 
actuated by a new spirit in their annual convention, July 
23, 24, and 25, 1918, which was held in the Chittenden 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. America, the land of their 
birth or adoption, took precedence over dollars and 
cents and shop requirements. The will to victory 
crowded all other interests to lower levels of impor- 
tance and made the contractors emphasize the sacri- 
fices already made with a readiness to do everything 
necessary to free the world from the poisonous autoc- 





F. J. Hoersting, President Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Ohio. 


racy of the Huns. This attitude of mind and heart 
found eloquent expression in the annual address of the 
J. Hoersting. That he 


voiced the unanimous resolve and patriotism of the 


president of the associaion, F. 


entire assembly was demonstrated beyond dispute by 
the sincerity and heartiness with which his speech was 
received. Its text in full is as follows: 

Annual Address of F. J. Hoersting, President Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Delivered at Yearly 
Convention, in Columbus, Ohio, July 23, 1918. 

“The past year has been one of great moment in 
the world’s history, and our own country has played 
an important part in the great world movement. The 
almost inexhaustible resources of the United States 
have been drawn upon as never before. We are told 
by William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the expense of our country for the first year of 
the war totaled the immense sum of thirteen billions 
of dollars, and that next year the expenditure will be 
doubled. 

“Our man-power has been drawn upon heavily and 
next year will continue to be drawn upon. It gives 
us great joy and satisfaction to know that every true 
American rejoices to see the unity with which the ef- 
forts of all our people are put forth to help win this 
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great contest. 
luxury so that the immense demand will be met 
promptly and joyfully. 

“America is at war, and war tolerates no friction, 
its demands are imperious and must be satisfied, at its 
bidding. Agriculture, mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, etc., must marshal their forces. It took the 
average business man some time to awaken to these 
facts, but he is thoroughly awakened now. 

“The changes which touch each one of us more in- 
timately, are those that are taking place at home. We 
have consented to the abandonment of many time- 
honored limitations upon the authority of our official 
representatives, and the extension to new fields of 
that authority for the duration of the war. We have 
agreed to new forms of taxation, involving new sys- 
tems of inquiry into sources of income, in order that 
the expenses of the war may be met. 

“The Government has taken control of the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution, so that our 
energies may be concentrated upon production and 
transportation that will help us win the war. 

“We must win the war. Our boys here and ‘over 
there’ must be supplied. The interests of business 
and of the Government are one, and the principal 
business of the Government at this time is war. As a 
result some business must suffer more than others. 

“The sheet metal trade, dependent entirely on iron 
and steel, is consequently feeling the effects of this 
war more than many other trades. There is a scarcity 
of materials and help. There are many shops with 
only a few mechanics left. This is a problem we 
must solve. 

“During the year Toledo has joined our State Asso- 
ciation. There are several locals in the state that are 
affiliated with the national organization, but have not, 
as yet, become members of our State Association. I 
would recommend that an effort be made by our in- 
coming officers that this be done. I would also rec- 
ommend that this association draw up a resolution, 
whereby we can make our friends, the traveling sales- 
men, members. 

“In conclusion, let me say that it has been a real 
pleasure to serve as your presiding officer during the 
past year, and I cannot express too highly how I 
cherish and- esteem the friendly relations that I have 
had with the members and I hope that this good will 
and friendship may remain forever. My request is 
that you give the same consideration and respect to 
my successor in office.” 

Se + eae 
MAKES ATTRACTIVE STEEL CEILINGS, 
SIDE WALLS, AND CORNICES. 





Attractiveness of appearance and high quality of 
material are two essential characteristics of good 
steel ceilings, side walls, and cornices. Some manu- 
facturers neglect one of these essentials in their 
attempt to obtain the other. Thus, for instance, a 
company takes great pains to produce a product with 
a fine design, but is not so careful of the kind of 
materials used. The result is that although the ceil- 
ing, the side wall, or cornice looks fine, it cannot give 
lasting service because of the poor grade of material 


It means that we must stop every petty - 
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used in its construction. On the other hand, a product 
of this nature may be made of the right kind of mate- 
rials and present such a poor appearance that it is un- 
desirable. Therefore, when a manufacturing company 
can prove that its steel ceilings, side walls, and 
cornices are thoroughly satisfactory both in appearance 
and in quality it is advisable for those who are inter- 
ested in such products to do business with that com- 
pany. The W. J. Burton Company, Junction Avenue 
and Federal Street, and 436 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Michigan, is one concern which is willing to 
have its products investigated and tested for both of 
these qualities. It is confident that they will prove 
satisfactory. A handsome catalog giving prices and 
descriptions of the steel ceilings, side walls, and 
cornices made by this company is available to all those 
who address a request for it to the manufacturers. 
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BICALKY PATENT STEEL PLATE FANS 
GIVE UNIFORM SERVICE. 





Uniformity of service is equally important with uni- 
formity of construction in fans designed to do the work 
for which the Bicalky Patent Steel Plate Fan is built. 
Modern industrial plants are managed today not only 
with an eye to the greatest possible productivity and 
profit but also with a genuine human regard for the 
well-being and health 
of the workers en- 
gaged therein.  Irri- 
tating dust of all 
kinds, which in the 
past was so common 
a cause of lung dis- 
eases among mechan- 
ics, as well as foul 
air are no longer tol- 
erated in efficient 
manufacturing estab- 
lishments and work- 
shops. 

The Bicalky Fan 
Company of Buffalo, 
New York, has done 
sresiey, fretemt Sees Maite com,men-much to solve the 

Company, Buffalo, New York. problems of ventila- 
tion and dust removal not only in manufacturing 
plants but also in public buildings and similar struc- 
tures where many people gather. The Bicalky Patent 
Steel Fan, shown in the illustration herewith, is one 
of the many different mechanisms devised by this pro- 
gressive Company to meet specific requirements. It 
is built either as a blower or an exhauster, the sole 
distinction being that a blower has two inlets, while 
an exhauster has only one, and that on the side op- 
posite to the pulley. Dealers and contractors who are 
interested in fans and ventilators would do well to 
write to the Bicalky Fan Company, Buffalo, New 
York, for catalogs of the complete line. 
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Germany must not be victorious if democracy is to 
live, if humanity is to advance, if right and justice are 
to prevail. Peace without full allied victory should 
be unthinkable. 
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SHOWS HOW TO AVOID ERRORS IN THE 
APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


For the purpose of further illustrating the principle 
involved in the development of the patterns for circu- 
lar arch and of showing how to avoid errors in its 
application, W. H. Gruening of New York City sub- 
mits the accompanying drawing and explanation : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

Since there is a very close similarity in the develop- 
ment of the patterns for circular moulding used in 
circular pediments and cornices, etc.—yet the results 
are fatal, if the principle is wrongly applied—further 
drawings have been prepared, supplementing the re- 
cent discussion on circular arch. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates the develop- 
ment of blank patterns for circular moulding for a 
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Circular Cornice and Miter. 


horizontal cornice, which at the junction with the 
straight cornice forms an inside return miter. It will 
be seen that the section resembles that of the circular 
arch described in the last article published on page 38 
of the July 28, 1918, issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcoRD, and also that part of the moulding 
is straight, resulting in a 45 degree miter line, as 
shown in the plan, and part miters against a straight 
moulding of the same profile (ogee moulding or cyma 
recta) before completing the semi-circle, thus neces- 
sitating the developing of a miter line. 

The laying out of the pattern for the straight cor 
nice need not be explained. The development of the 
miter line is of greater importance. It is known that 
the section through the plan is the same as that given 
on the side for the straight cornice. It will- not be 
necessary, however, and it is not customary in prac- 
tice to draw the full section. In this case line above 
x with spaces should be placed as shown at x’ in plan 
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and the lines projected until intersected by straight 
lines drawn from the section mentioned above. 
Through the obtained points draw miter line for the 
ogee. In a similar manner lines should be projected 
to the elevation if a finished view of this part is re- 
quired. 

As to the blank patterns for the circular part, it is 
necessary to find the correct radii I, 2, and 3 in the 
elevation by placing the center line (in this case the 
vertical) in the same relative position to the section 
or profile, as shown at a’ =a; and extending the lines 
through the various mouldings until they cut the trans- 
placed center line as is clearly illustrated. 

The sketches presented herewith will tend to connect 
the two problems and adequately explain the difference 
in the application of the principle. 

The upper sketch shows a circular moulding in a 
vertical plane, as is used for arches, pediments over 
doors, windows and marquises, etc., with the sectional 
view, in which the radius r is extended until it inter- 
sects the horizontal center line of the imaginary cone. 

The lower sketch shows a circular moulding in a 
horizontal plane, as is used for circular cornices for 
bay windows, etc., with the section in which the radial 
line r’ is extended until it cuts the vertical center line 
placed in the manner explained in the first part of this 
article. 

The writer is confident that a thorough assimilation 
of the above principle will save many hours of wasted 
effort and misdirected energy. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. GRuENING. 
+o 


RAIN WATER CUT-OFF IS LASTING. 


No very abstruse reasoning is necessary to perceive 
that the most desirable quality of a rain water cut-off 
is its lastingness. In other words, it must be made 
of sturdy material which will resist the rusting in- 
Of im- 


portance second only to durability is adjustability. 


fluence of continuous use year after year. 


Roth of these qualities are claimed for the ‘“Centen- 
nial” Rain Water Cut-Off shown in the accompanying 
the 
Sullivan Geiger Company of In 


illustration and made by 


dianapolis, Indiana. It is man- 
ufactured from the highest grade 
of material, carefully chosen 
with a view to its power for re- 
sisting rust and corrosion. It is 
strongly constructed, so that 
there is practically no possibility 


Rain Water Cut-Off 
Made by the Sullivan 


of its collapsing under strains of 


Geiger Company, Moreover, the “Cen- 


napolis, indiana. co 
tennial” is said to be the only single cut-off made to 
fit corrugated and plain pipe and which can be used 
This fact necessarily 


India~ any sort. 


without extra pipe or elbows. 
implies a corresponding economy in total costs. In- 
formation with regard to this cut-off may be obtained 
by addressing the Sullivan Geiger Company, 501-509 
Madison Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
+o 

President Wilson says: “The practice of individ 
ual thrift is a patriotic duty and a necessity.” 
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POSSESSES DESIRABLE MECHANISM. 





A very desirable mechanism in the shape of the 
“Never Leak” pump is a feature of the No. 65 Gaso- 
lene Torch made by Otto 
Bernz, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. A positive needle 
valve shutoff in addition 
to the automatic cork 
check is thus obtained. 
The plunger of this pump 
screws down and out of 
the way. This prevents it 
from becoming bent or 
broken. The needle at 
the bottom of the pump 
acts as a double check. 
Therefore, should the in- 
ternal check become out 

of order through the use 
Made by Otto Bernz, a 
Newark, New Jersey. of dirty gasolene or other- 
wise, the pump can still be used by screwing down 
the plunger. It is also fitted with a patented burner 
which is said to generate gas with great facility and 
enables the user to secure a blue flame very quickly. 
The reservoir and bottom are made of heavy drawn 
brass and are reinforced inside. The torch is also 
fitted with a soldering iron holder. Dealers can ob- 
tain full details of this torch and the many other 
products of this manufacturer by addressing Otto 
sernz, Newark, New Jersey. 





No. 65 Gasolene Torch, 


oe 


PATRIOTS DO NOT HESITATE. 








It is a sort of financial cowardice to hesitate to put 
your money in United States Government securities, 
and to deliberate over the wisdom and patriotism of 
the investment is to hesitate in supporting our sol- 
diers. 

If our soldier boys deliberated as long over doing 
their duty as some of our people at home hesitate over 
doing theirs, the victory would be doubtful. 

SLIP ROLL FORMING MACHINE GIVES 
EXCELLENT SERVICE. 








In the accompanying illustration is shown the Niag- 
ara Slip Roll Forming Machine, double back geared 





Niagara Slip Roll Forming Machinery, Made by the Niagara Ma- 
chine and Tool Works of Buffalo, New York. 


with double friction clutch, made by the Niagara Ma- 
chine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New York. The sin- 
gle or double back gearing can be applied to facilitate 
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the work. The single back geared rolls can be run 
direct, when hand driven, and the double back geared 
machines can be driven from the first gear shaft. The 
forming roll is adjustable by screws and on the larger 
machines sprocket wheels and chain are applied for the 
simultaneous attachment of both ends. The rear or 
forming roll is not driven by gears on the regular ma- 
chines, but a set of three gears can be provided, if or- 
dered, to drive the rear roll from the lower roll. In 
this way, the material can be fed without setting the 
front rolls quite so tightly together. There is a lifting 
device provided for raising the one end of the upper 
roll and holding it suspended while the work formed 
around it is being remodeled. Bevel gears for the ad- 
justment of both ends of forming rolls or lower front 
roll are sometimes provided, at extra charge. Dealers 
should write to the Niagara Machine and Tool Works 
of Buffalo, New York, and ask for catalog 56SA. 


+ 
o> 


URGES AVOIDANCE OF GOSSIP. 





History teems with examples of great damage 
wrought by gossip. Lives have been destroyed by it, 
business wrecked, and happiness ruined. Every man 
of business should discourage gossip among his 
employes during working hours and should take a firm 
stand against it in his own business relations. Nothing 
but harm» can come from it. 








ASKS HOW TO CLEAN MALLEABLE IRON 
AND BRASS AFTER SOLDERING. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Kindly advise how to clean maileable iron and brass 
after soldering. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Chicago, Illinois, July 21, 1918. 





---—- —+-@ - 


COMPLAINING BLOCKS PROGRESS. 





Anyone who has ever noticed the actions of a mule 
has probably observed that as soon as that animal 
starts kicking he becomes useless as far as making 
any headway is concerned. The wise man will be 
able to derive a helpful moral lesson from this fact. 
Complaining hinders progress. Hard work leads to 
advance. 

It is better to pull than to kick. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Address of Frank F. Porter Company. 
From John J. Walter, New Albany, Indiana. 
Please give me the address of Frank F. Porter 
Company. 
Ans.—214 West 63rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


-_ 





PARAGRAPHS. 





The Boulier Sheet Metal Works, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has completed a new plant addition and has 
placed contracts for motors and machinery. 

The Saginaw Sheet Metal Works, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, has just received a contract of $700,00¢. for 
powder containers. New machinery will be installed. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,269,575. Adjustable Buffer and Antirattler for Doors. 
Seth B. Atwood, Rockford, Ill. Filed November 17, 1916. 

1,269,583. Metal Shingle. Stephen J. Davis, Willimantic, 
Conn., assigner of one-fourth to William P. Jordan, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Filed July 31, 1917. 

1,269,596. Animal-Trap. Walter A. Gibbs, Wilmington, 
Del. Filed July 24, 1917. 

1,269,677. Flat-Iron. Virginia B. Benson, River Forest, 
Ill. Filed October 10, 1917. 

1,269,743. Fish-Hook Retainer. Clarence M. Richmond, 
Bellingham, Wash. Filed Feb. 25, 1918. 

1,269,764. Hinge Construction. James J. Weaver, Gal- 
veston, Tex. Filed August 22, 1917. 

1,269,774. Wire Fence. John S. Barnes, Detroit, Mich 
Filed November 11, 1912. 

1,269,790. Wire-Cutter Attachment. Joseph Danhoffer, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Filed March 16, 1918. 

1,269,831. Razor-Sharpening Machine. Robert Colfax 
McCaleb, Chicago, Ill. Filed December 26, 1916. 

1,269,845. Staple Extractor or Puller. Arthur Oline, 
Minden, Nebr. Filed December 15, 1916 

1,269,850. Stove-Lid and Damper. Clarence Ernest 
Stanhope Parton, Lampasas, Tex. Filed August 28, 1917 

1,269,864. Window-Hanger. John Schobert, Duluth, 
Minn. Filed January 5, 1917. 

1,269,874. Poultry Drinking-Fountain. Elzeard O 
Soucy, Rush City, Minn., assignor of one-half to Mathias 
Lalond, Rush City, Minn. Filed November 2, 1915. 

1,269,877. Hand Seed-Planter. George Alexander Stur- 
rock, Port Townsend, Wash., assignor of one-fourth to R. E. 
Herring and Grace G. Herring, San Francisco, Cal. Filed 
August 30, 1917. 

1,269,880. Hedge-Trimer. William H. Trowbridge, 
Newark, N. J. Filed October 8, 1917. 

1,269,898. Cutlery-Sharpener. Ewart M. Ball, Eagle 
Pass, Tex. Filed June 14, 1917. 





Md. 


lowa. 


cisco, Cal. 


1.268.743 





1,269,924. 


Louisville, Ky. 






> 
+, 


1,269,950. Milk-Pail. 


Filed July 14, 1914. 


1,269,959, 


1,270,051. 


Conn, 


1,270,161 


Hose-Coupling. 
Filed October 18, 1917 


12 
Saw-Filing Gage. 
Filed August 8, 


1,270,033. Fish-Hook 














1,289,950 








Pieter M. 


Stove-Magazine. John 
Filed October 
1,270,032, 
Ohio. 


1915. 


1917. 


k:dward S. Knowles, San 


Filed January 2, 1917. 


Tap and Die Holder 
Filed September 21, 1917. 
1,270,052. 


A xel I: 


Josiah Baker 


Millenaar | 


H. Pringle, 


Door Opening and Closing Mechanism 


liam A. Oleen and Olof H. Oleen, Columbia ( 
Filed November 3, 1915 


ling City, Tex. 
1,270,151. 


’ 


1,270,060. 


Scharf, Crown 


1,270,074. Level. Abram Veenstr 
Filed November 15, 1916. 


1,270,112. Fence Attachment 

Filed Noy. 21, 1917 
Weather-Strip. David 
assignor to The Protecto Manufacturing 


cago, Ill 


Y 


1,270,158. 


Filed January 


Filed Nov. 27, 1917. 
1,270,166. Ash-Sifter. 
Filed December 21, 1917. 


1,270,177 


Sr., Pierce, Nebr Filed 
1,276,205 Padlock. 
Filed January 12, 1918 
1,270,206. Detachable 
York, N. Y¥ Filed Nove 
1,270,222 Flycatcher 
olis, Ind. Filed Sept. 28, 


»mber 


15, 1917. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








AN ADDITIONAL EXPANSION OF WAR 
STEEL PROGRAM IS AMONG 
THE PROBABILITIES. 


There are many indications of an additional ex- 
pansion of the war steel program, even though this 
follows the heavy bookings of war steel in June, such 
as to cause the leading interest’s unfilled obligations to 
increase 581,243 tons in the month. May having 
shown a decrease of 404,259 tons, June bookings ex- 
ceed May bookings-by nearly goo,ooo tons, and after 
allowance for 300,000 or 400,000 tons of tin-plate busi- 
ness put on books in June, for second-half delivery, 
there is still an increase of 500,000 tons to be ac- 
counted for, due chiefly or wholly to war steel orders. 


The reduction in priority orders the War Indus- 
tries Board has lately had in contemplation will not 
affect the general supply of steel at all. If a lot of 
steel is denied a priority it simply falls in the prefer- 
ence list instead, and still comes far ahead of class D 
steel. The advantage to the steel industry is simply 
that it is more convenient to handle preference or class 
C steel than priority steel. Class C steel is shipped 
according to the judgment of the mill, guided merely 
by the schedule of preferences. Priorities are specific, 
stating tonnage, description, and destination, and there 
are three general classes of priorities, AA, A, and B, 
each with a string of sub-numbers, running out to B8, 
so that priorities furnish many complications. 

The week has brought no evidences of any prospec- 
tive loosening in the supply of steel, but rather indica- 
tions that the War Industries Board is going to drive 
with a tighter rein than was expected. The crucial 
issue is as to permits to ship class D or “all other” 
steel, the steel that may be left after priorities and 
preferences are taken care of. The blanket permit 
to ship lots up to five tons is in force, but other per- 
mits do not seem to be on the way, and the Board has 
announced that even shell discard steel may not be 
shipped without a permit. 

Manufacturers of motor trucks have obtained a 
preference from the War Industries Board in the dis- 
tribution of steel and fuel when intended for use in 
making trucks for direct and indirect war purposes. 
The Board announced, however, that it would not 
undertake to guarantee any proportion of steel re- 
quirements, and suggested that all materials be con- 
served by strict supervision. 

The manufacturers agreed to the proposal of the 
War Industries Board that instead of selling through 
solicitation they will use every effort to persuade truck 
owners to repair old ones and use them as long as 
possible. A campaign to insure full loading of trucks 
and their use through shifts of drivers for as many 
hours a day as possible will be inaugurated. 


STEEL. 

It is understood that two of the leading steel com- 
panies are not in accord with the policy of the majority 
on the price of steel rails. The officials of these com- 
panies are said to have been holding out for a higher 
price than the other conferees believed justified. 

The rail plants are said to be operating at capacity 
on shell steel for which the price is about $80 a ton, 
and to fix a price for rails of $55 for Bessemer as now 
quoted, or even lower as has been suggested, would 
mean a considerable loss per ton on the output, it is 
argued. 

Officials of practically every important iron and 
steel company in the United States recently attended 
two meetings in New York. At the first, J. Leonard 
Replogle, Director of Purchases for the Government, 
and other Federal representatives were present. After 
this meeting it was said “prices and differentials on 
various specialties” were under discussion, and in 
some quarters this was taken to include steel rails, 
although no official information to this effect was 
forthcoming. 

The second meeting was attended by the steel men 
only. One of the conferees said “supply and the Gov- 
ernment’s necessities” were the principal topics under 
discussion. 


COPPER. 

Nothing special is to be noted in the copper market. 
The daily routine of restricted distribution causes little 
comment. The excitement of the sudden raise of the 
price from 23% cents to 26 cents which nearly caused 
a break between consumers and producers, has also 
passed away, and the harmony seems to be again re- 
stored. In regard to the much needed increase in 
production, producers have not been as successful as 
the occasion calls for. 

Demand for the red metal is steadily expanding, 
and the enormous requirements of copper for the 
equipment of our growing Army and Navy call for a 
huge tonnage, never before thought of in the history of 
copper. Exports for the past month amounted to 7o,- 
000,000 pounds. Even if the refinery production is 
figured at a minimum of 210,000,000 pounds it means 
that the United States had a monthly consumption of 
copper of 140,000,000 pounds, which mostly was used 
up for war requirements. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission with 
regard to the profits of the copper industry has just 
been submitted to the United States Senate in Docu- 
ment Number 248. It reads as follows: 

Very large earnings have been made in the copper 
industry on the whole, although it should be noted that 
they have been due in part to an unusually heavy de- 
mand for this metal, which is used almost exclusively 
for war purposes, directly or indirectly. The Com- 
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mission’s figures show that 21 companies, including a 
large proportion of high-cost companies, made profits 
in 1917 which ranged from 1 per cent to 107 per cent 
on their investments. The average profit was 24.4 per 
cent. Probably over 70 per cent of the production is 
marketed at profits over 20 per cent on investment. 
These same companies show an average profit of only 
11.7 per cent in 1913, which may be considered to be 
a normal year. Thus, the average profit in the indus- 
try has more than doubled. The range of profits in 
1913 was from I to 56 per cent. 

The profits used in these computations do not in- 
clude Federal income or excess-profits taxes, and, 
therefore, represent sums actually retained by the 
companies for addition to surplus or dividends. 

There does not appear on the whole to have been 
any concerted action in this industry in putting prices 
up in the first instance. The war scramble among the 
Allies shot the prices of copper and other metals to 
almost unheard-of levels. But there are certain strong 
interests among the producers and marketers which 
predominate in certain stages of production and these 
appear to have taken steps to maintain prices at un- 
necessarily high levels. In the first place, the smelters, 
and notably the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, have continued to hold in force certain de- 
ductions for risk of carrying copper bought from 
mines, which risks have ceased to exist. These deduc- 
tions were put in force during the early period of the 
war before price was fixed by agreement with the War 
Industries Board. Their present maintenance amounts 
to profiteering at the expense of the miners, especially 
the small producers. On the other hand, some of the 
larger and richer mines have contracts, entered into 
before the war, running for periods as long as 20 
years, which are extremely advantageous to them and 
which are now causing some refineries to operate at a 
loss. 


TIN. 

The pending uncertainty in the tin market has com- 
pletely prevented trading in future shipments of 
Straits during the past week as importers could not get 
any limitations from their foreign correspondents. As 
the Chinese tin imports will also probably be inter- 
rupted for several months on the flood situation in 
China which prevents the transportation of ore to the 
Hong Kong melters, trading in Chinese tin was also 
absent. How far the situation in Banca tin will be 
affected depends entirely on the incoming of shipments 
from Batavia, for which the outlook seems at least 
dubious. Spot tin in all those circumstances remained 
firm and is held at the range from 95c to $1. 


SOLDER. 


The market for solaer continues at last week’s fig- 
ures. Prices in Chicago continue as follows: War- 
ranted, 50-50, per pound, 58 cents; Commercial, 45- 
55, per pound, 53% cents; Plumbers’, per pound, 48% 
cents. 


LEAD. 
There is some talk of scarcity of lead for immediate 


delivery. Leading producers, after filling the Gov- 
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ernment’s requirements, have little to offer. The St. 
Louis market quotes lead in demand at 7.75 cents. 


SPELTER. 
A somewhat easier tone prevails in the St. Louis 
market as regards prime western spelter. The market — 
is steady at 8.50 cents. 


TIN PLATE. 

Plans for new capacity are announced. In June the 
production exceeded 3,000,000 base boxes, as com- 
pared with about 3,250,000 base boxes in May. Stocks 
in warehouses are reported to be about normal or 
equal to approximately one week’s production. 





SHEETS. 

Makers of sheet bars have voluntarily adopted a 
system of allocating tonnages. This calls for a diver- 
sion of a portion of their output which had been go- 
ing to their own or to the sheet mills of other manu- 
facturers which have been operating at more than 75 
per cent to mills which have been producing at a lower 
rate. This new arrangement, however, will not bring 
the operations of the entire sheet industry up to 75 
per cent, but they will be more uniform and perhaps 
average between 65 and 70 per cent. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number | 
cast iron, $27.50 to $27.75, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 20 cents; light brass, 1114 cents; lead, 6 cents ; 
zinc, 5% cents; cast aluminum, 22 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The survey of pig iron consumption undertaken by 
blast furnace companies has been completed, with the 
result that nearly 300,000 tons of pig iron already 
under contract have been delivered to companies en- 
gaged in war or essential work. 

The priority system has been discontinued. It in- 
volved too much red tape and loss of valuable time. 
Instead, pig iron producers are put on their honor, so 
to speak, and are to show their loyalty and patriotism 
in the distribution of iron. The man who is filling 
Government orders and doing essential work must get 
his iron first. If there is anything left over, then it 
may be sold to others in the order of the importance 
As a consequence, practically nothing 
Nearly every ton of 


of their work. 
is being sold at the present time. 
iron that is produced is being applied against old con- 
tracts and is being used to back up the Government in 
some way or other. So far tie authorities at Wash 
ington have absolutely no fault to find with the pig 
iron people. They are standing manfully by their job 
and only sending their iron oui into directions where, 
needed for 


most 


according to their judgment, it 
essential work. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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META | LEAD. | AUGERS. BEATERS. 
Ls. American Pig.........+++e+e0- $8 s0| Boring Machine 5 eer 60% | Carpet. Per doz. 
BE .erorresececsccsossecces dined __ PPEppperporessos og NG#| No: 17 Tinned Spring Wire. ..$ 1 1¢ 
Shes. cies (Carpenter's Nai pccebniadataias * No. 4 hapeasheneonnen 1 10 
OS err per I $11 00 
PIG IRON Cutedlis..... 0... per 100 lbs. 11 25| Hollow. | Bee. sidiaen aie totes 
rr $32 00 NE, 000keeee per doz. $30 00) O. imp. LOver......... 
Northern fay. No.3... 33 00 TIN. Stearns, No. 3...... = "@ 00] Heo ie © .——-- 12 
outhern i’dy., No, 2.... EEC O Ty ae Re ee Nominal 
Lake Sup. Charcosl.7.. 37 25-3730( BQ Mae 20000000000 00000 Fomine? No. 110 Heavy hotel tamed: 2 10 
Ee 33 50 | Post Hole. No. 13 ped pe - w« oe 
Digna, 8 im... ws her $-. $12 50 | No. 18 “ = po 450 
wan s Post ole an e cts. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25| 
TIN PLATES. | BELLOWS. 
Per Box Ship. Blachsmiths’......... ee eeeecces 0% 
ic 14x20 ADZES. ouiia 8, with or without screw.. “ % | Hand. 
I 14x20 Carpenters’. nell ‘ao | 9 10 12 
inex {28 Bs tess cowistdenzianiqiacteal 15% Per dos. .$8.00 9.00 10°00 1275 
IXXXX 14x20 Coopers’. AWLS. Moulders’. 
20x28 I So sic nanmndaieineaee’ 15% | Brad. SPEmER. occceovesees Per doz. 15 00 
IX 20x28 DE 6 \c6bracannands numa e as 15%, | | No. 3 Handled r doz. $0 50 
IXX 20x28 60 | pai Bg 4-,. —~ ORE = 
IXXX 20x28 ‘ailroad. No. 1050 Handled... . 1 05 BELLS. 
IXXXX 20x28 PD + da cincanasanxnetnnns 20% | Shouldered, assorted aa 4 00| Call. 
. Patent asst'd, 1 to4..  “ 85| 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. P Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $18 50 | CPS, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness ow. 
Cokes, 200 Ibs fascial 20528 me 80| F.L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32% | + cenacdae a 1 05 High Goat o Cec cccccccccccccs 3a 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 1940! G. MEE 221 ccsduhdunawate | je ase 0. 1 00 CMCUCKY « . ee eeeeeseee coe SSG 
Cokes, 270 Ibs.... .. IX 20x28 21. 75| Musket. .........-.sceeeeees 32% | Door. Per doz. 
Shells, Loaded— e Peg. ee ew Departure Automatic... $7 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder.....32%| Shouldered.......... "3 1 60 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | Patent.............. - 75 3 ia. Old Copper Bell....... $ 00 
Serer per 100 Ibs. $5 52 medium grades.............. 32% -in. Old =) * ad 7 00 
ae, per 100 lbs. 557] Loaded with Smokeless Powder, Po Nickeled Steel BeH.... 5 50 
eee per 100 lbs. 5 62 SERS. oa o'ocuoackercdac 32% | Scratch. 3y-in: Nickeled Steel Bell. . 6 00 
ee per 100 lbs. 5 72| : No. | handled....... per doz. 65 | Hand. 
“ema R Grad 2% No. — = i 9§| Hand Bells, ed 15% 
ter Grade..... 3 o. tanlev........ “ «1:95 | and Helis, polished..... Coccee 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK.| Smokeless Leader Grade... 132% | White Metal ....0.200 2000.0 18% 
SS eee pe sae 08 32 Black Powder.........+.++++. 32% | Rea pebetalehatainteeaepm ane 
No. 2-24.00... -per 100 Ibs. 6 37| J, M. C. | AXES. Sitver Chime. : 1.11: saeeeseoaeal 
oO. i s4éecuenean per Ss. 6 42 : . 
iinet: per 100 lbs. 6 47 pe am bo ccccccceseoesoscs 328 | |Boys’ Handled. Miscellaneous. 
Seas: per 100 Ibs. 6 52 . phebeosegategennis / SlamER.ccccccccecel 6 9 25 | Church and School. steel ulloys. ..30% 
Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000 — _ Febcessed $225 300 400 5 50 
Winchester 7-8 gauge......... «| 2 Plumbs, Wark, Pab.cccecscccces List 
NO. 16......000000% per 100 Ibs. $7 02 | 9- 19 gauge........ Cen. ‘Pat. Peete -$53 00 BEVELS, TEE 
Ee per 100 Ibs. 7 17 “* 11-28 gauge....... 63 2 men’s (han , Stanley’s, rosewood handle, new 
No. 22-24........+. per 100 Ibs. 7 2's ; Each} settee eee oe ee ’ . . Nete 
PR iiiciccscues per 100 lbs. 7 47 ‘DuPont # Sporting, .- °° 7 = Stanley's fron handle............ Nets 
rere ~..per 100 Ibs. 7 62 “ “ kegs.... 3 10 Stasis Bites (nantiel) 
rer 100 lbs. 7 77| DuPont's Canisters, 1-Ib-. eevee 56 | O9ne - . 
a oe pat iD... 32| Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
scaictainlaieee - - “ . Tb...... 22| Warren Blue Finished........ 15 00] ginced 60 
” Suegheine Soom hoe SE Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 Brass. ee ee 
it) Ss Se) | ieee, |S |S "leat 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. “ “ ie 11 25 Brass, plated...........-+++. 60&10 
i es -kegs... 5 75 
a a eo ccececcceoce per “ a oo a7! a canisters 1 00 Single Bitted (without handles). dane. BITS. 
<< ~ helena _" ” L.&R. Onn e, Extra Sporti Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50 
NO. 27......0 00000 per 100 Ibs. 7 92/| reticent ne 11251 Warren Blue Finished. ...... 12 50 posing B — ple 
SS ES per 100 lbs. 8 02 L.& R. Ora ca Extra Sporting 7 Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 Ford’ BR Cakccccwawson un 
eeaeeereesssesee (oy) ee ee ee ee 
L.& R. Orange Extra Sporting Russell Jenning’s..........-.-. : 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. anh Rta eltpa 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). pe by yo poe tT . 50&S - 
Per 100 Ibs, L. on. Orange. Extra Sporting os Wapeee’s Natl. Blue, 34 » s.. - * “Large “ 5 
’ Piccdeccine “nl © Miiiesesenkeouen per doz. A ‘ 
Wood 4 Smooth eee $7 27 be OR, Sees, Bein Recctinn The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. Ponte Ship 7 pees . —— 
EEN «24 01 7 32 |" fb. canisvers......... 32|,, , are the base prices. bv scocecsanteasbebtooted 
ms ~ Be cscs 7 37. L.&R.O Extra Sport! 34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. it 
“ “oN range, Extra Sporting to 5 Ibs. advance 50c. Center 1 
st pore 7 42 * 4-lb. canisters......... 22 43 to S$ lbs. advance 75c. | OMIT ww ween enereevece ecvcsece 
- Ser 7 52 Hercules*‘E. C.” and “‘Infallible’’ C ink 
$0can drums........... 43 50 oe we — 
“ ” o. Wheeler’s..... . 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules"E.C.,"* kegs........ reds BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 2 8 
IRON | Hercules “E. C.,"’ §-kegs....... 11 25 on - 20 - American Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
° “ 7 ounds..... - Rose “ ** = 1 30 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, ee << ‘ = , ae 22 00 | Per 1,000. $8 ‘00 6 50 750 9 00 “ | Flat...... - 1 20 = 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $11 60 Hercules “Infallible,’’ 10 can Mahew's aut. sdacinanes “ : > = 
| Dttnnneewtawe oeeee es. 06—6Clté“‘(i‘C:ti™:é‘stsSSWC*«;‘ CCW! CS lens = 
BAR SOLDER. con rr oe thal Mice ec: 
Warranted, 50-50........ per Ib. 58 | i ipapittinpa cece 8 OO PIRI c cs cccccccccccvcccscces 20% | Russell Jennings........+++++ 30% 
Commercial, 45-55...... a S3te Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 2s Gimlet. 
Plumbers’.............+ “  48hc! canisters... ..... .. +++ Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
ane ees Oe, = BARS, CROW. German Pattern. ... .per gos. $0 78 
SPELTER. Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, Pinch or Wedge Point, percwt.. $8 00! Gouge.............. ™ 
In Slab OUNINIE. ov cccccsoccss 1 25 ai aie oe 15% 
n Bi ccccccccesoccceeececees 9tc ee Unique Rifle, canjsters 1 50 ountersink........ = bed 1 30 
les Bul ’ 
a. ie BASKETS. nae 
SHEET ZINC | eeeccccece ° ‘ Sa es 230 
I 5 iw acinninbsbiaisi cdvncaal meee $22 00 wy — Willow doz. 10 00 pennies’: a... . a aed 2 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to £73 00| Trenton 20 $0 80 tbe... -Stepertb. | Medium "ssc..." 11 $0| American Octagon... $3 1°75 
| =," al Bpeesonte “ 13 50 
— "Board and Paper, up to i”... _| Galvanized Steel. Ybu. 1bu. 14 bu —_ — : 
Copper sheet, base.............. 36c Thicker...18cperlb.' Perdoz.......$800 $1150 1500) No'} Triumph...... 1 25 








